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MAKE SURE YOU SEE 


Al , 
Portrait 


of Christmas 


AN EXHIBIT OF 
100 WATERCOLORS 


Winners in 
THE 
$12,500 SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


Hallmark 
Art Award 


oO matter how crowded 
13: calendar, find time for this. 
Mystical, merry—whatever Christmas means 
to you—you will find it expressed 
in these stirring paintings. An eminent 
jury of art critics voted on thousands 
of entries—from many countries, 
from famous artists and unknowns— 
in this competition sponsored by 
Hallmark Greeting Cards. 


Decemter 11 through January 10 
Week Days, 10 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. 


Admission Free 


WILDENSTEIN 
GALLERY 


19 East €4:h Street, New York City 























PORTRAITS, INC. 


Your choice of today’s foremost portrait painters 
460 PARK AVE., N. Y. - LOIS SHAW . HELEN APPLETON READ 












First Exhibition of Watercolors of 
“THE HIGH NORTH" 


COLONEL BERNT BALCHEN 


January 6-17, 1953 







Preview Upon Request 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 
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To start the new year, James S. 
Plaut, director of the Institute of Con- 
temporary Art in Boston, will take over 
the page five spot with a provocative 
guest editorial. From Boston, too, will 
come a report from Patrick Morgan 
on the large traveling Orozco exhibi- 
tion which is now at the Institute. 

In New York, meanwhile, the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art’s big show of De 
Stijl art is about to open, and it will 
be reviewed next issue, as will the 
international watercolor competition 
sponsored by Hallmark (seé page 12). 

Watch, too, for a new expression on 
Art DicEst’s cover, as Alvin Lustig 
takes over in the capacity of cover de- 
signer (see page 23). 
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KNOEDLER 


Through January 3 


EUGENE BERMAN 


Designs for “La Forza del Destino” 


MONTICI INTARSIA 
Italian Stone Inlays 


14 EAST 57th STREET e NEW YORK 
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NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 




















15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


Paintings direct from 1952 Biennale, Venice 


onISs CAESAR 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Ave., N. Y. (bet. 61 & 62 Sts.) 


KURT SELIGMANN 


DECEMBER 16 — JANUARY 10 


PURLAC HER BROTHER'S 


11 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


BURCHFIELD 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(NEAR 54th STREET) 
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GAERTNER 


Thru December 





MACBETH GALLERY 
11 East 57th Street, New York City 


Recent Sculpture and Drawings 


CAPARN 


Dec. 22 - Jan. 3 


john heller 


gallery 
108 E. 57 


EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 











MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 

















Paintings 


EUGENE Dec. 15- Jan. 3 


LUDINS 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 


121 E. 57 


First American Showing 


JEAN CALOGERO 


Dec. 18-Jan. 3 
ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 





REGINALD 


rOLLACS 


Through Jan. 3 
6 E. 12 St., N.Y.C. 


Paintings 
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LETTERS 


Taking Issue with Washburn 


To the Editor: 

One would be less tempted to take issue 
with Gordon Bailey Washburn’s editorial 
in your magazine [ArT DicEst, November 
1] were it not that in his critical analysis 
of the state of present day art he raises 
some questionable arguments; and also 
if Mr. Washburn had not seemed to trans- 
gress his own esthetic creed as expressed 
in this editorial by failing to invite to 
the Carnegie Institute this year some of 
the great artists who form our American 
art tradition—as, for example, Abraham 
Rattner. 

Mr. Washburn states: “Implicit in cub- 
ism is the acceptance of man’s dualism, 
a separation of our objective and sub- 
jective worlds. In using this approach, the 
artist consciously avoids representational 
imagery in favor of a wholly synthetic 
ordering of material. Implicit in expres- 
sionism is the acceptance of the superior 
governance of man’s emotional, as op- 
posed to his rational, nature.” 

Such a statement says that the emo- 
tional ordering of things in a work of art 
is synthetic unless this ordering includes 
representational imagery. This would be 
akin to saying that an El Greco painting 
is greater because many of the imagina- 
tive and emotional orderings of the lights 
and darks of the painting are, for exam- 
ple, made up of robes worn by people in 
the painting. Should we not rather say 
that it is the emotional ordering of forms 
which really makes for the greatness of 
the work of art? Is it not the free, emo- 
tional and inspirational interpretation of 
subject matter, as a part of form, that 
helps establish a basis for judging. .. ? 

Incidentally, and as a footnote, I would 
like to voice my hearty approval of your 
new Committee on Art Education page. 

ALLEN LEEPA 

Assistant Professor of Art 
Michigan State College 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Letter Hands Him a Jolt 


To the Editor: 

Following is an opinion aroused by 
the Margaret Lindsey letter in your No- 
vember 15 issue. 

The usual purpose of art is to convey 
—to convey intelligence and/or emotion. 
Even those works which revolt and dis- 
gust the viewer must be termed art, and 
all art is valuable. Personally, I am un- 
receptive to most abstract art—randomly 
arranged blobs and blotches do not, for 
me, convey. However, Mrs. Lindsey’s pro- 
posal to do away with the ArT DIGEST 
hands me a jolt. 

Mrs. Lindsey, living in New York, may 
not be aware that most of the United 
States is an artistic wasteland (I once ran 
out of India Ink in a town of 14,000 in 
Kansas and had to order it by mail... .) 
consequently the death of any art pub- 
lication would be a catastrophe... . 

Art, as such, seems to be dying. ... 
Few [people] look at pictures as pictures 
any more. ... 

I’m afraid that art (with literature and 
music) is sick. Talk of destroying any 
of it certainly isn’t going to help. 

Kent T. TwyMAN 
Gadsden, Ala. 


“Like it Better than Ever" 


To the Editor: 

Like it better than ever now—especially 
the notes on where certain art personali- 
ties are working, the “forecast,” and your 
coverage of the U. S. A., as we are more 
and more art conscious out here in the 
Middle West... . 

HENRIETTA HENNING 
Louisville, Ky. 


Watercolors by 


CHILDE HASSAM 


Through December 27 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





FOUR 
COLLECTIONS 


Dec. 29 - Jan. 9 
CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS, unc. 106 E. 57 ST., N. Y. 


JOHN MYERS FOUNDATION GALLERY 


1207 Sixth Avenue, New York 


Group Exhibition 


Paintings and Sculpture 
Through Dec. 30 10-5 exc. Sun., Mon. 








“ART to LIVE WITH" 


AT $100 TOPS 


1952 XMAS SALE 


Paintings - Drawings - Prints 


The NEW-AGE GALLERY, Inc. 
138 W. 15 


mm ¥. S. 
Hours: 1-5 Daily Exc. Sun. 





600 MADISON 
(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) 
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FREDERIC 


TAUBES 


Dec. 15-Jan. 3 
ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS GALLERIES 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Exhibition Thru Jan. 3 
Watercolors 
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Group Show 
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EDITORIAL 


The Art of the Film Makers 


Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one point 
in his career (for reasons which those 
who know Sir Joshua’s work can well 
appreciate), drew up a list of subject 
categories in painting, rating them in 
order of their importance. Way up at 
the top of the list, he put historical, 
allegorical and religious painting. Near 
the bottom he put landscape, still-life 
and portrait painting. 

Though the connection may seem re- 
mote, Sir Joshua happened to come to 
mind as we were mulling over the topic 
of art films and thinking of how many 
kinds of art films there are, how many 
reasons there are for having them, and 
how impossible it is to evaluate them 
categorically. Films on art can be (and 
have been) informative or entertaining 
(in their baser forms, didactic or di- 
verting). Films on art can stimulate, 
creating an interest in the subject and 
a desire to know more about it in its 
original form. Films on art can also be 
independent works of art—created by 
artists who want to extemporize on a 
theme, or by virtuosos who want to 
perform a piece simply to play their 
cadenzas. 


A Question of Semantics 


Recently, in his Sunday column, Bos- 
ley Crowther, movie critic for The New 
York Times, devoted considerable space 
to a definition of the term “art film.” 
Along with us, it seems, he had attend- 
ed the Second International Art Film 
Festival, a three-day cinema siege which 
took place at the Hunter College Audi- 
torium in New York. But apparently 
Crowther was there under a misappre- 
hension, for he came away semanticiz- 
ing. And he warned the public that 
while formerly an “art film’ was “a 
conscious cinematic work of art, in- 
trinsic and exclusive to this medium,” 
now, for the most part, art films are 
“motion photographs of objects of art 
created in other mediums,” or “art- 
world travelogues.” 


Unlike Crowther, most people in the 
art field are not ready to cavil with 
the terms of art films, nor can they af- 
ford to be purists or semanticists about 
them. Their job is to improve art films 
to the point where they effectively serve 
at least one of many potential roles. 


At the Hunter College sessions, 41 
films were shown, 28 for the first time 
in America. Many of the films were 
made in this country. Others came from 
Italy, France, Great Britain, Austria, 
the Netherlands, and elsewhere. Not all 
the good ones came from any one coun- 
try. Some came from France, from 
Austria, from Italy, from the United 
States; but there were also pot-boilers 
from these same countries. Ultimately 
some of these pictures will be shown in 
local theaters; others have been or will 
be shown. But because these were pre- 
sented as the best of the current crop, 
a few observations seem to be in order. 

In the first place, a dour comment: 
there are almost no good art films being 
made. Some have remarkable color 
fidelity, and thoroughly banal com- 
mentaries—witness the Twentieth-Cen- 
tury Fox series. Some start out with 
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excellent subjects, but fail to explore 
them adequately—for example, Italy’s 
“Goya.” And some seem to have every- 
thing except a really significant sub- 
ject—e.g. “Bustelli,’”’ Germany’s delight- 
ful confection on porcelain figurines. 

Specifically, these objections could be 
registered. The camera, of course, does 
lie. Color distortions are a _ technical 
matter; they can be corrected. But the 
camera can also tell lies about form 
and meaning, and most makers of art 
films today appear to be completely 
indifferent to the work of art as an 
entity, a composition. Art has become a 
vehicle. The fact of the matter is that 
if a work of art contains an element 
of movement (take a Bernini sculpture, 
for example), that element is latent, in- 
herent, implicit. If it tells a story—as 
a Breughel or a Bosch does—it tells 
that story all at once, and though the 
spectator may not be capable of grasp- 
ing every detail of the story instantan- 
eously, every detail is there at the out- 
set. The film medium, however, is in- 
trinsically fluid, not static, and al- 
though this fluidity can be an asset 
(especially in describing three-dimen- 
sional works or in helping the eye dis- 
cover details and relationships), it can 
destroy or distort the meaning of a 
work of art if used inaptly. 


Most films on art fail to reconcile the 
static qualities of pictures with the 
dynamic qualities of moving pictures. 
Most of them suifer from a form of St. 
Vitus’ Dance, or seven year itch—the 
itch to keep moving. Very few of them 
ever give the audience a chance to study 
the complete work of art. Generally 
the camera meanders over details (mak- 
ing something animated out of some- 
thing fixed) or else it shifts back and 
forth kaleidoscopically (juxtaposing 
fragments of one or more pictures to 
create a dramatic, if entirely false, im- 
pression of what the artist has accom- 
plished or intended). The eye must 
move with the camera. No loitering is 
possible. The audience is captive. 


A Really Excellent Film 


Occasionally, of course, in a really 
excellent film—a film such as “Images 
d’Argile’’ which was made in France— 
one is given a chance to take lingering 
looks at well-photographed works of 
art, in this case Greek clay sculpture. 
(Demonstration that the camera can 
get results more effectively with a 
three-dimensional than with a two-di- 
mensional subject. In this film, the 
sculpture—revolving slowly on _ turn- 
tables, beautifully lighted—provides all 
the necessary drama.) 

If the films shown at Hunter repre- 
sent the best currently available, it 
seems safe to say that art films are 
not yet being made for “egg-heads.” 
A conclusion one reaches because so 
much of the film makers’ efforts are 
going into the creation of “art effects.” 
Actually, a good art film is anything 
but “arty’”—a point their creators should 
remember when they dub in stretches 
of modern-sounding music that makes 
“Night on Bald Mountain” sound like 
a lullaby; when they try to create at- 
mosphere by dimming their lights to 
the point where nothing on the screen 





is visible; When they “ham up” an al- 
ready maudlin narrative by intoning it, 
by making it obtrusive, or by treating 
it in other sentimental ways. Further- 
more, the vocabulary of the art film 
can be small, indeed—and full of 
clichés. Most of the films shown at 
Hunter needed cutting and editing; 
most were repetitious and uncomfort- 
ably long. 


But if all these faults can be pointed 
out, there are compensating virtues. 
Defined in any way, art films can be 
effective. And if they are effective, they 
can give countless people who would 
never see the originals some knowledge 
of art, some sense of the world’s in- 
finite richness, some experience of 
beauty, no matter how superficial or 
fugitive that experience is. Art films, 
after all, are young, and one can say 
of them what one says of any young 
miscreant: “He’s only a child. Give him 
time.” 


In the Proper Spirit 


One of the most provocative shows 
that has come along for quite some 
time—and, of its kind, one of the best 
that we have seen—is being staged 
currently by the Union Theological 
Seminary in New York. Titled Contem- 
porary Religious Art, it was assembled 
by the Religious Art Committee of the 
Seminary’s student body, with the help 
of an advisory committee comprising 
the Rev. Paul Tillich,-a professor at the 
Seminary; Lloyd Goodrich, Whitney 
Museum associate director; Meyer Scha- 
piro, Columbia University professor; 
and Mrs. Otto Spaeth of the American 
Federation of Arts. The show includes 
over 75 paintings, sculptures, prints, 
drawings, and architectural designs by 
as modern a group of artists as was 
ever shown at a seminary of any kind. 


This is not really a definitive exhibi- 
tion (for example, some of the Euro- 
peans who worked with Father Cou- 
turier and who contributed so signifi- 
cantly to the Chapel at Assy are not 
represented, although Rouault and Lip- 
chitz are, and Matisse, too, with photo- 
graphs of his chapel at Vence). But if 
there are omissions, here, there is also 
intrepid and amazing diversity. The 
students who selected the show explain, 
in the catalogue introduction: “The 
criterion of choice was not necessarily 
religious subject matter or a so-called 
religious style. Rather it was the power 
of each work to express something of 
ultimate significance.” That the “‘some- 
thing of ultimate significance” could be 
very loosely interpreted is indicated by 
the kind of art included. There is a 
Gerhard Marcks bronze Crucifixion—a 
straight-forward devotional image, quite 
simple, quite understated. In contrast, 
there is Max Weber’s agitatedly ex- 
pressionist Talmudists, borrowed from 
another Seminary in the vicinity. Un- 
derstandable inclusions, these. 

But give the spirit some lattitude 
and several non-objective and abstract 
canvases make as much sense in this 
context. Ad Reinhardt, Richard Pou- 
sette-Dart and Calvin Coggeshall are 
represented, as are Afro, Sonia Sekula, 

[Continued on page 23] 
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METROPOLITAN VIEW OF AMERICA: THE THIRD INSTALLMENT 


by James Fitzsimmons 


There are 559 selections in “Ameri- 
can Watercolors, Drawings, and Prints, 
1952,” the third of the large competi- 
tive exhibitions sponsored by New 
York’s Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The show, which opened early this 
month, wlil remain on view at the mu- 
seum until January 25. 


In this reviewer’s opinion, at least 
two-thirds of the watercolors and half 
of.the drawings and prints should have 
been excluded, either because of eclec- 
ticism and technical mediocrity, because 
of meretriciousness of conception or be- 
cause of a failure, despite technical 
excellence, to communicate feeling. 
What is especially shocking in this ex- 
hibition is a lack of taste, a lack of 
that instinct or insight which prevents 
an artist from mistaking the flashily 
effective for the powerful, the common- 
place for the basic. 

As in the 1950 and 1951 shows—of 
painting and sculpture, respectively—a 
number of New York’s most gifted ab- 
Stract artists have boycotted the ex- 
hibition. But their number is relatively 
small, and while their work would have 
provided more high points, it is unlikely 
that it would have affected the overall 
character of any exhibition of this size. 
There is a certain amount of abstract 
work on hand—derivative and weak, for 
the most part—but realism, romantic 
realism and expressionism are the dom- 
inant trends in the Met’s present survey. 

After four hours of looking at the 
work and evaluating it (as far as pos- 
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sible) in terms of the artist’s idiom and 
intention, this reviewer’s score card 
read as follows: 

One really first-rate watercolor—An- 
drew Wyeth’s From a Cushing Window; 
one top pastel—Carl] Holty’s St. Hubert. 

Of the drawings, about the best is 
George Tooker’s silverpoint Self-Por- 
trait with William Kienbush’s Black 
Spruce running close behind it. 

Prints of the first order of excellence 
include one of John Taylor Arms’ in- 
comparable cathedral studies, Memento 
Vivere; Walter Rogalski’s spiky, sharp- 
ly bitten Scorpion and Crab; Gabor 
Peterdi’s stratified underground fan- 
tasy, Germination I; and Lee Chesney’s 
richly inked Pierced and Beset—an ab- 
straction of the idea: suffering. 

There are, of course, many other 
good, if not first-rate, works scattered 
through the show, and it is interesting 
to note how many of these come from 
regional art centers or from areas not 
previously so productive. Many of the 
better watercolors, for example, are 
from California. Among these—all more 
or less abstract—are Alexander Ne- 
pote’s dramatic Ninth Statement; mys- 
terious hazy effects by Dale Joe and 
James Jarvaise; Phyllis Houser’s dull 
orange and green pastel, Red Sunset, 
and William Brice’s large Faded Roses, 
1951—an arrangement of fluttering, un- 
dulating grey, black and brown shapes. 
New York artists who appear to ad- 
vantage include Ben Benn, Dorothy 
Dehner, Lily Harmon, John Heliker, 
Raymond Kanelba, Karl Schrag, Dor- 
othy Tabak, William Thon and Hans 


Moller. Other good watercolors come 
from various parts of the country— 
those by Claude Bentley, George Cohen, 
Roy Lichtenstein and Ferdinand War- 
ren being most notable. 

Of the three categories, the prints 
impressed this reviewer most. Among 
them there is less banal romanticism, 
less concern with the picturesque. Still, 
there are deficiencies, and these are 
most often the deficiencies of commer- 
cial art—a concern with the stylish, 
the decoratively and trickily stylized. 
Another shortcoming of the prints in 
this show is that many of them are 
examples. of styles of printmaking, 
rather than of individual expression. 

But the Midwest appears to be pro- 
ducing good printmakers these days, 
and to some extent Mauricio Lasan- 
sky’s example and influence at Iowa 
State is responsible for this. Lasansky 
himself, Arthur Levine, John Paul 
Jones, Irving Marcus, Ezriel Spiegel, 
Donn Steward are all Iowa artists and 
together they contribute a good part of 
the show’s best work. Incisive line 
coupled with unusually rich inking is a 
general characteristic of their work. 
Other Midwesterners who appear to ad- 
vantage here include Sue Rovelstad, 
Robert Marx, John Page, Jr., and John 
Talleur (whose etching depicting three 
stacked, coffined corpses is an outstand- 
ing technical accomplishment). 

Among the prints from the Far West, 
only Glen Alps’ rather mystical Embryo 
impressed this reviewer. 

Several New York printmakers are 
represented at their best, notably Mar- 
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ALBEE: Hungarian-American Farm 


tin Lewis, Harold Paris and Louis 
Schanker. Stow Wengenroth, Armin 
Landeck, Herman Cherry, Robert Bro- 
ner and Will Barnet also turn in cred- 
itable performances, and David Smith 
(better known as one of America’s best 
sculptors) shows a lithograph—a char- 
acteristically wheeling, branching shape 
sprawling powerfully across the paper. 

In quality the drawings at the Metro- 
politan run the prints a close second. 
Of these, a number of the best are na- 
ture studies or responses to landscape. 
Those of Lamar Dodd, Richard Lahey, 
Ruth Reeves, John C. Rogers, Elliott 
Twery, Bob Slutzsky and Arnold Blanch 
are all personal responses, effectively 
expressed. Yasuo Kuniyoshi’s Fish Head 
is an extraordinary piece of craftsman- 
ship, but to dramatize (and glamorize) 
a fish head to the degree Kuniyoshi 
has done, is to sentimentalize. Success- 
ful abstract drawings inciude those of 
Ruth Armer, Victor Candell, J. C. 
Wylie and Emerson Woelffer. 

The Met’s current competition at- 
tracted 7,109 entries from 4,068 artists. 
Regional juries selected 525 of the en- 
tries for exhibition, and the Met added 
34 by inviting the jurors to show. 


BENTLEY: Legend of Tollan 


As in the Metropolitan’s two pre- 
vious American competitions, the juries 
for this show were composed of artists. 
But this year there was no national 
jury of selection in New York and the 
decisions of the regional juries were 
final. Another innovation this year was 
the creation of a dual jury system 
whereby artists in each region were 
permitted to submit their work to the 
jury of their choice—Jury A being com- 
posed of “modern” artists, Jury B of 
“conservative.” There were eight re- 
gional juries in all, and the selections 
they made went before similar dual 
juries of award in New York. Eighteen 
equal $500 awards were made, six in 
each category. (See box on this page.) 


Considering the Metropolitan’s 1952 
exhibition as a whole, it would seem 
that the lack most characteristic, most 
frequent, in this work is a lack of inner 
consistency. To achieve such consistency 
in his work, an artist needs leisure, 
time in which to mature emotionally 
and intellectually. It may be that the 
failures of our art are traceable to a 
way of life (and a native puritanism) 
which does not permit the artist to 
relax, to idle, to grow. 





WHO'S NEWS 


Jurors for Baltimore Museum’s 1953 
national watercolor exhibition will be 
Milton Avery, Montague Charman and 
Adolf Dehn. 





David Smith, sculptor, and Edward 
Millman, painter, have been appointed 
visiting. artists at the University of 
Arkansas for the second semester of 
the 1952-53 year. 


In recognition of his outstanding con- 
tribution to American culture and art, 
Chester Dale, noted collector of 19th- 

































Met Show's 18 Prizes 


Equal prizes of $500 were awarded 
to 18 artists in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum’s competition. The names of 
winners and their prize-winning en- 
tries in the three categories are: 

Watercolor: Ivan Le Lorraine 
Albright for The Purist; Claude 
Bentley for Legend of Tollan; Charles 
E. Burchfield for Sun and Rocks; 
Ynez Johnston for Black Palace with 
Red Courtyard; Dong Kingman for 
Moon and Locomotive; and John 
Marin for Tunk Mountain Series 
No. 3. 

Drawing: Leonard Edmondson for 
Channels of Authority; Gray Foy 
for Summary; William Kienbusch for 
Black Spruce; Reginald Marsh for 
Girl; Charles White for The Mother; 
and J. C. Wylie for Structures. 

Print: Grace Albee for Hungarian- 
American Farm; Walter Feldman for 
The Final Agony; Peter Grippe for 
Minotauromachy; Stanley William 
Hayter for Tropic of Cancer; Armin 
Landeck for Restaurant; and Stow 
Wengenroth for Untamed. 

Awards were made by two juries 
meeting in New York. Jury A: Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi, Erle Loran and Abra- 
ham Rattner. Jury B: Isabel Bishop, 
J. J. Lankes and Ogden Pleissner. 

A selection of 50 works from this 
show will be circulated by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Arts. 


and 20th-century French paintings, as 
well as of old master and pioneer Amer- 


ican art, has been awarded the Gari 
Melchers Gold Medal. 


The appointment of George Nelson 
and Charles Eames to the faculty of the 
University of Georgia was recently an- 
nounced. Nelson, a Fellow of the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, is an all-around 
designer, architect, illustrator, author, 
editor and teacher. He is best known, 
perhaps, for the “‘storagewall’’ which he 
and William Hamby designed for Life 
Magazine, and for his modern furniture 
designs. Eames, former head of the ex- 
perimental design department at Cran- 
brook Academy, and innovator of the 
“Eames Chair,” is known for his use of 
molded plastics, glass fiber, welded wire, 
foam rubber and plywood in the design 
of furniture. Eames and Nelson will 
serve as advisors on the University’s 
newly formed Committee on Design. 


Alexandrina R. Harris, president of 
the American Society of Miniature Paint- 
ers, was recently elected to honorary 
membership in London’s Royal Society 
of Miniature Painters. 
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CHARLES BURCHFIELD 


“I am one who finds himself in an 
incredibly interesting world, and my 
chief concern is to record as many of 
my impressions as possible, in the 
simplest and most forthright manner. 
In short, life, with all that the word 
implies, is of first importance to me. 
... The artist must come to nature, 
not with a ready-made formula, but in 
humble reverence to learn. The work 
of an artist is superior to the surface 
appearance of nature, but not [to] its 
basic laws.”—CHARLES BURCHFIELD.* 


When Charles Burchfield speaks of 
finding himself in an “incredibly inter- 
esting world,” unlike most of his con- 
temporaries, he is not referring to 
atomic energy, television, infra-red ray 
broilers or giant calculating machines. 
In his art, he has devoted little or no 
time to man, to man’s diabolical pur- 
suits and inventions, to his hopes and 
vanities. Rather, Burchfield has concen- 
trated on man’s environment—as a lyri- 
cist, a romantic, a fantasist might. The 
world, for him, is bordered on one side 
by “the average American town’—an 
industrial town (if never industrious, 
as he portrays it), a community of 
houses heaped together like empty 
wooden crates, ramshackle houses 
banked on snowy hillsides, shabby Vic- 
torian relics bearing up under the in- 
clement elements. On the other side, 
however, Burchfield’s world opens out 
on countryside, and here he is possessed 
by nature’s perpetual change, cyclical 
variety, phenomenal abundance. 

America’s veteran watercolorist—one 
of the most celebrated, honored and 
exhibited in this country—hardly needs 
an introduction. These days his name 
is constantly mentioned. His award in 
the Metropolitan Museum’s current 
American show (see page 8 and illus- 
tration on this page) is the latest of 
many similar prizes. He is in demand 
as a juror. (Most recently he served on 
one of the Met’s regional juries.) And 
he continues to have periodic exhibi- 





_*This quotation is from a monograph pub- 
lished in 1945 by the American Artists Group, 
Inc. All other quotations in the article are 
from conversations with the artist. 
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A CHARLES BURCHFIELD PROFILE 


tions at Rehn’s, his New York gallery 
(where his newest work is being shown 
until December 20). 

If this success is the story-book art- 
ist’s dream come true, it was probably 
never a dream of Burchfield’s. He was 
born in Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, on 
April 9, 1893. Five years later, when 
his father died, he went with his mother 
to live with her family in Salem, Ohio. 
There he attended school, and there he 
had a drawing teacher who dispensed 
happiness with a Spencerian stamp, a 
stamp of a bird holding a card on which 
the words “GOOD WORK” were in- 
scribed. He was a good pupil but occa- 
sionally the teacher passed him by, and 
he confesses: “Those were life’s dark- 
est moments. That stamp was as good 
as a Carnegie award.” 

There may have been darker mo- 
ments later, but it would be difficult 
to tell. Burchfield is a calm man, a 
man who has the placid, unruffled tem- 


perament of a country doctor—and an 
appearance to match. If he has enthu- 
siasms (music almost takes precedence 
over painting), if he has antipathies 
(teaching distresses him), he reveals 
them quietly. In telling about his work 
and his life, he is direct, unpretentious 
—and sometimes embarrassed by his 
lack of eloquence. 

Soon after he was graduated from 
high school, he won a scholarship to 
the Cleveland School of Art. There 
Henry G. Keller urged him to develop 
his own highly original style—a style 
which he calls “romantic fantasy.” It 
continued through the spring and sum- 
mer of 1917, when it reached its peak. 
Close to what he is doing today, his 
paintings of that period are “gothick,” 
strangely charged, mysterious, animated 
by rippling line. Mostly they are paint- 
ings of nature—haunted, possessed, be- 
witched—as nature might appear in il- 
lustrations for the Brothers Grimm. 

It was while he was working in this 
manner that Burchfield took the in- 





by Belle Krasne 





evitable trip to New York. His short 
stay there—two months—resulted in 
his first exhibition, one which Mrs. 
Mowbray Clarke gave him at the Sun- 
wise Turn Bookshop. A humble enough 
start for a man who was later given 
exhibitions by the Museum of Modern 
Art (in 1930) and by the Albright Art 
Gallery of Buffalo (in 1944). 

During the summer of 1918, Burch- 
field was inducted into the army. He 
served for only six months, but the 
interruption was significant for he found, 
on returning to painting, that there 
was no returning to the romantic out- 
look. For several months he worked 
unsuccessfully, later destroying all the 
pictures of that. period, and once be- 
coming so upset that he seized the paper 
on which he was working, rolled it 
into a small ball, dug a hole in the 
ground, and buried it. “Now I know 
that when I get mad at a thing, I'm 
close to discovering something.” 


BURCHFIELD: Sun and Rocks 


Thinking about that destructive phase 
of his career, Burchfield shakes his head 
regretfully. “I think perhaps those pic- 
tures were ahead of the time. One was 
close to surrealism, though surrealism 
hadn’t been invented yet. I thought, 
then, that they were too far off the 
beam.” And he thinks now that an artist 
doesn’t know his best work. ‘I always 
tell a young artist: ‘Never destroy your 
work. Put it away. Hide it in a closet. 
But never destroy it because it may 
be the beginning of something.’ ” 

Even today Burchfield is not sure of 
why he turned away from what he had 
been doing before 1919. He suggests: 
“I think I was groping for a more hu- 
man outlook.” But the human element 
was really incidental. Burchfield gained 
his “human outlook” by substituting one 
environment for another, by turning 
from a spirit-possessed world of nature 
to an equally haunted and ghost-ridden 
world of men. His “middle period”’ start- 
ed in the spring of 1919 and continued 

[Continued on page 21] 


MADONNAS OF FOUR CENTURIES FROM FOUR COUNTRIES 


(Art treasures in a comprehensive current showing of the Metropolitan Museum's collections.) 
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Above left: Durer (German, 1471-1528): The Virgin and Child with St. Anne, 1519 
Above right: VeRROCCHIO (Italian, 1435-1488): The Madonna and Child 

Below left: Ripera (Spanish, 1591-1652): The Holy Family with St. Catherine 
Below right: GauGuIN (French, 1848-1903): Ia Orana Maria, 1891 
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A LONDON VIEW 


by William Gaunt 





Dutch Treat 


LONDON: How fully one can still study 
Dutch art of the great period in British 
collections, private as well as public, 
is shown by this year’s Royal Academy 
Winter Exhibition—Dutch Pictures, 
1450-1750. Most of the 644 works that 
compose it come from these sources, 
though a certain number of “key pic- 
tures” have been contributed by the 
museums of Holland. Among the latter, 
for instance, is that masterpiece of 
group portraiture and dashing rhythm, 
The Banquet of Officers of the Civic 
Guard of St. Adrian (from the Frans 
Hals Museum at Haarlem). The Rijks 
Museum has sent Vermeer’s exquisite 
Little Street, so wonderful in design 
and spatial value; and from the Maur- 
itshuis at the Hague comes that famous 
exercise in simplicity, The Goldfinch, 
by the interesting and somewhat mys- 
terious Karel Fabritius. 


American patrons in recent times 
have not collected the School of Paris 
more assiduously than 18th-century 
England collected the schools of Am- 
sterdam and Delft. The English patron 
(and the English artist) took to Dutch 
art because it was new and creative— 
inspiring in its novel realism, its study 
of light, its restrained and puritanical 
design, its development of landscape 
and still-life, its intimacy. And all of 
these qualities are reflected in this ex- 
hibition, an exhibition which represents 
the Dutch masters by many of their 
best productions. 


Thus, one can follow very well the 
growth of Rembrandt. One can see his 
earliest signed painting, The Raising of 
Lazarus (collection of Mrs. G. Hart), 
in which, though the artist was only 18, 
there is already much that is charac- 
tertistic in gesture and grouping. One 
can see those magnificent products of 
his young maturity, the Shipbuilder and 
his Wife and Lady with a Fan (British 
Royal Collection). And one can see the 
increasing breadth and penetration of 
Rembrandt’s later years, so vivid in his 
contemplation of old age. 

Hardly less impressive is the showing 
of Frans Hals. So many examples strike 
the modern eye with special force be- 
cause of their freedom of handling and 
color—the Fisherboy (National Gallery 
of Ireland), for example, or the Young 
Man with a Skull (collection of Major 
Sir Richard Proby). 


From many masterpieces one must 
single out a few—that small gem by 


Pieter de Hooch, Courtyard with an 


Arbor at Delft (from the late Earl of 
Stafford’s collection), with its entranc- 
ing street vista through a corridor; Ver- 
meer’s great Lady at the Virginals 
(Royal Collection); Nicholas Maes’ Girl 
Sewing (collection of the Earl] of Elles- 
mere) that shows Rembrandt’s pupil 
at his best. 

Especially interesting to British peo- 
ple are the many pictures in which it 
is. possible to see the inspiration for 
aspects of British art. The Rising Gale 
by van de Velde the younger (collec- 
tion of the Earl of Ellesmere) incited 
Turner to paint the companion Bridge- 
water Sea Piece. There are landscapes 
of the kind that Gainsbcrough and 
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Constable saw—and found so stimulat- 
ing—in the country houses of East 
Anglia. Hobbema’s Landscape with 
Common and Coppice (collection of Mr. 
John Wyndham), Ruisdael’s Landscape 
(Worcester College, Oxford), stir one 
with their anticipatory suggestion of 
Constable in Suffolk (and the 19th- 
century French painters at Barbizon). 
The domestic intimacy that some Brit- 
ish painters were to turn to good (and 
some to bad) account delightfully ap- 
pears in de Hooch’s Child with a Golf 
Club (collection of the Hon. Mrs. R. 
Greville). 


feelings or opinions, and a few have 
renounced such realities with a drama- 
tic change of manner. Victor Pasmore, 
for example, noted for charming, at- 
mospheric paintings—original yet pleas- 
antly recalling sometimes Whistler, 
sometimes Bonnard—has in the past 
two or three years entirely turned 


away from natural effect to. abstract 
shape, thus abandoning the prominent 
“Euston Road Group” of which he was 
a leader. 

In this season’s London Group ex- 
hibition (the London Group represents 
the adventurous spirit in British art) 





De HoocH: Courtyard with Arbor at Delft 


Above all, in so large an exhibition 
one is very conscious of the consistent 
realism of Dutch art: the absence of 
nudes, ideal figures, imaginative themes, 
psychological disquiet (setting the uni- 
versality of Rembrandt on one side). It 
is an amazing window on the visible 
world. 


Trends in British Painting 


In Britain, as elsewhere, there is a 
trend among the younger painters to- 
ward abstraction: alternatively toward 
a sort of romantic exploration of art. 
In either case, these younger artists 
may be called “subjective” rather than 
“objective”; they do not, that is, deal 
with external realities uncolored by 


William Scott also turned to entirely 
abstract design. Previously Scott ex- 
celled in the simplification of natural 
(and still perfectly recognizable) form. 
He would, for instance, play variations 
on such a theme as eggs, colander and 
kitchen table, in flat colors and arbi- 
trary outlines. Yet his departure from 
even a modified view of nature seemed 
to demand a more drastic departure. 


On the other hand, an artist like 
John Piper (back in 1935 he was pro- 
ducing abstractions in the cubist spirit) 
has had a different change of heart. 
Piper became responsive to that nos- 
talgia that is to be found also in the 
poems of John Betjeman—a nostalgia 
for buildings and town views: old, de- 
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International Greetings 


REFREGIER: The Christmas Tree 


A total of $12,500 in prizes has 
been awarded to 100 artists in the 
second international Hallmark Art 
Award. The 100 winning watercolors 
(now on view at Wildenstein Gal- 
lery in New York) represent artists 
from the U. S. and from 32 foreign 
countries. Jurors were John Baur, 
Alfred Frankfurter, Lloyd Goodrich, 
José Lopez-Rey, John Rewald, Vla- 
dimir Visson and Daniel Wildenstein. 

Top prize of $2,000 went to An- 
ton -Refregier (U. S.). A $1,500 sec- 
ond prize went to Willi Hartung 
(Switzerland); a $1,000 third prize, 
to Maria Massimiani (Italy); a $500 
fourth prize, to Jean-Marie Carzou 
(France). Six prizes of $250 each 
were awarded to Dorothy Holt Man- 
uel, Gregorio Prestopino, Wallace 
Reiss and Donald Stuart Thrall (all 
of the U. S.); Harry Disberg (Hol- 
land), and Heinz Troekes (Germany). 

After closing in New York on Jan- 
uary 10, the show will travel to mu- 
seums throughout this country. It 
will be reviewed next issue. 





cayed, fantastic and even ugly. It seems 
a long jump from painting a cubist 
still-life to painting a Welsh noncon- 
formist chapel, yet in the latter Piper 
has found a release of romantic or 
poetic expression. In his latest works, 
exhibited recently at the Leicester Gal- 
leries, he still paints an old church 
font, for example, or a ruined lime kiln, 
using these motives not as a topog- 
rapher but rather to extract a mood. 

It cannot be said that either the ab- 
stract or romantic trends in these in- 
teresting painters have been resolved 
to the entire satisfaction of British 
critics; yet it is significant that these 
trends have so much sway. It remains 
to be seen whether the native poetic 
element in British art will eventually 
come uppermost. 
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PRINTS 


by Dore Ashton 





Degrees of Weirdness 


“The artist should not even glance at 
nature—he has everything within him- 
self.”—RoDOLPHE BRESDIN 


Templars of the weird who are rep- 
resented in a current exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art adhere to 
Bresdin’s dictum. This exhibition— 
“Bresdin and other Masters of the 
Weird’—comprises over 100 prints rang- 
ing from the 15th century to the pres- 
ent. It will remain on view at the mu- 
seum until March 1. 


The artists in this show reject the 
commonplace natural world in favor of 
images drawn from fanciful, morbid, 
visionary or satiric imaginations. To 
provide a background for the principal 
part of the show—the works of Ro- 
dolphe Bresdin—the Met has assembled 
an extraordinary group of prints. In 
them the spectator can find the ex- 
ternalized primitive fears of medieval 
man, the eschatalogical awe of the early 
Renaissance, northern apocalyptic hor- 
rors, and 20th-century diabolism in the 
form of Charles Addams’ morbid jests. 

That the weird is more than just a 
departure from representation is proved 
in this exhibition. It can be motivated 
by vulgar or deeply religious senti- 
ments, or it can be merely cheap sen- 
sationalism. The strongest personalities 
here—Bresdin, Goya, Ensor, Redon— 
deal with philosophical and psycholog- 
ical profundities. Their fancy-flights, 
their terrors, their indictments are stun- 
ning revelations, Lesser artists use the 
same materials (usually literary themes 
—death, religion, war, prison, fear) to 
create literal representations. But the 
artists who succeeded were those who 
lived with a sense of that other world, 
the shadow world of the psyche, and who 
sought universal visual counterparts to 
a natural human anxiety concerning the 
unknown. 


Bresdin, born in France, a contempo- 
rary of the great romantics—Baude- 
laire, Hugo, Gautier, Poe—certainly 
shared their interest in lindécis. He was 
the archetype of the 19th-century crea- 
tive eccentric. He called himself “Chien 
Caillou,” an adaptation of an Indian 
chieftain’s name in a James Fenimore 
Cooper novel. He lived away from ar- 
tistic mainstreams, usually in sordid 
hovels crawling with animal life. The 
few documents we have of his life tell 
a desultory story. They mention a so- 
journ in Canada (1869-76), several pe- 
riods of complete isolation away from 
Paris, jobs (vegetable farmer and road 
mender) and, finally, death in Paris in 
a state of indigence. The artist’s rest- 
less nature—which probably found re- 
lief in the abnormally detailed litho- 
graphs he produced in great number— 
is indicated by his own statement, re- 
corded by Claude Roger-Marx, that 
“one can only live in a state of per- 
petual motion.” 


With this background, it is not diffi- 
cult to interpret Bresdin’s fantastic 
prints as the work of a hypersensitive 
man burdened with acute vision and 
aware of great disparity between the 
actual world and the world of his imag- 
ination, His visions of forests teeming 
with metamorphosing forms, ancient 
cities with endless cortéges of exotically 
cloaked travelers, hermit saints in the 
shadow of death—these testify to the 
“perpetual motion” of his imagination. 

Probably the most interesting mani- 
festations of Bresdin’s vie intérieure 
are in his lithographs. No one can say 
exactly how they were executed. Cer- 
tainly the incredible number of fine 
strokes and the minute details indicate 
that he used some kind of tusche, paint- 
ing on the stone with a thin brush. Yet, 
the ingenious effects of light and dark 
defy analysis. Outstanding examples on 
view include the pale Comedy of Death, 
complete with hellish creatures, deso- 


Boscu (engraving after): The Blue Ship 
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late humans, triumphant skeletons and 
ambiguous landscape. (In all of Bres- 
din’s landscapes there is a personifica- 
tion and identification which was com- 
mon to romantic conception. Baudelaire, 
and later Mallarmé, endowed nature 
with human senses.) Two versions of 
Rest on the Flight to Egypt show the 
Holy Family dwarfed by omnipresent 
spirits in tangled jungles. 

But if Bresdin had pious dreams, 
they were not the predominant ones— 
for his diableries and lavish scenes of 
turbaned legions are by far his most 
effective works. His elaborate visions 
are direct reflections of a generation 
determined to reach universals. 

Not all the artists in this exhibition 
were concerned with mysticism, The 
earliest print here, a woodcut from the 
Nuremberg Bible of 1483, quite matter- 
of-factly states a truth known to all 
medieval men. Death is shown astride 
his white horse, wielding a_ scythe, 





BrRESDIN: Nightmare 


trampling kings and paupers alike. The 
show’s “mementi mori’—reminders of 
death—include an 18th-century English 
invitation to a funeral, admonishing 
guests to arrive on time, as the “corps” 
moves at 5:30. The invitation adds: 
“Don’t forget to die.” Preoccupation 
with death appears even more in north- 
ern work. A favorite theme—lovers sur- 
prised by death—appears both in Burgk- 
mair’s print and in Joost Amman’s. The 
macabre, the morbid, so unpleasantly 
stressed in German art at times, is seen 
in an exquisite Barthel Beham etching 
which shows a dead child amid symbols 
of death—four realistic skulls and an 
hourglass—or in the famous Hans Bal- 
dung woodcut of the dead groom. Reach- 
ing the absolutely lurid and tasteless 
theatricalism of German 19th-century 
romantic work, we find Max Klinger’s 
The Plague—an image of a hospital 
barracks in which terrified sisters try 
to wave off vultures of death. 
Variations on the weird are too nu- 
merous to include here, but a few might 
be mentioned. Representations of fear 
recur throughout art history. In this 


[Continued on page 25] 
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COAST-TO-COAST 
PHILADELPHIA 


by Dorothy Drummond 


PHILADELPHIA: At New Hope Con- 
stance Ward is organizing a permanent 
gallery for local artists within stone’s 
throw of the famous Bucks County Play- 
house. Titled “The Playhouse Gallery,” 
its current housewarming show—a re- 
trospective of Bucks County artists— 
includes collectors items by Charles 
Willson and Rembrandt Peale, Edward 
Hicks (Landing of Washington in New 
Jersey painted in 1817), Hicks’ appren- 
tice Morris Croasdale, Martin Johnson 
Heade (1819-1904) and William T. B 
Trego (1858-1909). 

More important, however, for their 
influence on the Delaware Valley art 
colony, one of the oldest in the country, 
and for the Valley’s influence on their 
own art are thrée of that colony’s 
founders: William L. Lathrop (1859- 
1938), Edward W. Redfield and Daniel 
Garber. Basically impressionist, these 
three painters best express the land- 
scape in and around New Hope—crisp 
and snowy in winter, languorous with 
mist and heat in summer. 

In somewhat the same vein, there are 
paintings of the country by such con- 
temporaries as Harry Leith-Ross, Wal- 
ter E. Baum and about 40 others. 
Poetic realism is dominant, though the 
show includes a non-objective by Lloyd 
Ney, and imaginative compositions by 
John Foster, Paul Froelich and David 
Savage. One is most impressed, how- 
ever, by two simply stated, forceful 
transitional canvases: John Folinsbee’s 
powerfully turgid dark marine Off Se- 
quin and the late Peter Keenan’s simply 
hewn abstract yet realistic color study 
of his baby. 

* % a 

The 39th Annual Delaware Show at 
the Art Center in Wilmington, Del., 
includes oils and sculpture by Delaware 
artists, members of The Wilmington 
Society of the Fine Arts and pupils of 
Howard Pyle (five contributing). Like 
the Bucks County show it accents real- 
ism, the abstract and non-objective be- 

ing confined to three or four entries. 
Aside from the canvases officially hon- 
ored [see ArT DIGEST, December 1, page 
15] three seem especially noteworthy: 
West Side of Narrows, a choppy marine 
by Charles M. West, Jr.; Pigeon Coops, 
a rustic design by Edward L. Loper; 
and Trodden Weed, Andrew Wyeth’s 
simple statement of boots crunching 
dry grass that develops a subtle con- 
trast between the delicate and the hard. 
& a 6 

Italian contemporaries, finally res- 
cued from Customs by Coleman Gal- 
leries and currently shown there, support 
and supplement the view of Italians pre- 
sented in the 1952 Pittsburgh Interna- 
tional. Here, however, one finds Modig- 
liani (drawings) and De Chirico (cos- 
tume designs for a ballet), as well as 
artists less well known in this country 
—Campigli, Music, Donghi, Paresce and 
Vespigniani. Of the group, only Ves- 
pigniani is adequately represented. 
With blues, grays and blacks, he de- 
velops his themes by contrasting linear 
accents and detail-pocked paint masses. 
Most of the time, he paints buildings 








which, whether vertical or horizontal 
in bulk, strangely bind the classic past 
to the industrial present. Campigli’s 
The Elegant Ladies, with its whites 
and its colorful parasols, though semi- 
abstract, is peculiarly Victorian in ef- 
fect. Paresce follows Severini, with 
Donghi throwing modernism to the 
winds in favor of sophisticated primi- 
tivism in landscapes and still-lifes. 
e a a 


The Philadelphia Print Club’s 24th 
Annual Exhibition of Prints by local 
artists, on view until December 24, is 
vigorously abstract in slant, and awards 
follow the spirit of the show. Tech- 
niques vary from woodblock gouging 
(that brings a sense of blood-dripping 
tragedy to Edythe Ferris’ abstract 
Wounded Head) to a new “secret” proc- 
ess, “kenprint,” with which Hester F. 
Cunningham, in Satin and Brocade, 
creates the smooth color-intermingled 
fluidity that might be achieved with 
watercolor on porcelain. 

& Be ae 


The Art Alliance is presenting three 
important one-man shows by Philadel- 
phians. Francis Speight, veteran paint- 
er, is mature and sensitive. His show 
is on view until December 28. Two 
younger artists, being accorded their 
first solos until January 4, Thomas 
Meehan and John Foster, both reveal 
abstract trends rooted in actuality. 
Meehan, intrigued by baseball and 
bridges, is preoccupied with designs in 
color and light. Foster, who is more 
decorative, has worked his way through 
realism (back yards, a roadside tavern 
at night, etc.) to contrived designs that 
combine Greek heads and Renaissance 
Madonnas with bugs, butterflies and 
the texture of woods. 

e 3 ® 


At the Ellen Donovan Galleries an- 
other Philadelphia painter, Nathan Mar- 
golis, is holding his first solo through 
December 24. Starting with strongly il- 
lustrative, socially conscious subjects 
(especially in black and whites) he has 
been working steadily toward more 
plastic realization in paint of what he 
sees around him. The results are con- 
templative and quiet, and they show a 
basic appreciation for designs of shadow 
and light. 


LOS ANGELES 
by Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: Claremont’s Scripps 
College has stolen another march on 
Southern California’s curators with a 
handsome, varied exhibition of The Arts 
in Religion. In this fast growing area 
where architecturally modern churches 
seem to spring up overnight—churches 
which need and increasingly commission 
work by contemporary artists—the sub- 
ject is a live one, The exhibition fills 
all five of the Florence Rand Lang Gal- 
leries. It will be open free, 2 to 5 p.m, 
daily, through January 16. 

The show includes sculpture, paint- 
ings, drawings, prints, illuminated man- 
uscripts, illustrated books and ritual 
objects, all produced since the 14th 
century and pertaining to the Christian 
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A Florida Gallery Acquires Important Moderns 
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Paul Signac’s large watercolor, La Riviére (illustrated above), is one of sev- 
eral recent accessions announced earlier this month by the Norton Gallery 
and School of Art in West Palm Beach, Florida. Along with this post-impres- 
sionist work, the gallery also acquired several important modern paintings— 
by Miré, Léger and Pascin, and by three Americans, Marin, Demuth and Dove. 
Another new addition: Duchamp-Villon’s bronze cast portrait bust of Baudelaire. 


religion. The indefatigable Millard 
Sheets, aided by Richard Petterson, as- 
sembled the display. 

The most spectacular items here are 
three panels of a 15th-century Spanish 
altarpiece depicting the Nativity in 54 
figures carved in the round, in gilded, 
painted Spanish oak. Fine Gothic and 
Renaissance sculpture, including a Ja- 
copo della Quercia Madonna; several 
stark Mexican crucifixes; a room of 
bultos from New Mexico; contemporary 
religious sculpture by Donal Hord, Ben- 
iamino Bufano, Albert Stewart and 
others; tiny wood groups, both old and 
new, from central Europe—these are 
but a few of the works in the round. 

As for the paintings, they include an 
El Greco St. John the Divine, a Tiepolo 
Crucifixion, and an early Madonna and 
Child Enthroned by the Flemish Master 
of the Lucia Legend. One room is de- 
voted to paintings and drawings by 
Rico Lebrun, from his Crucifixion series. 

@ » & 

An exhibition of paintings, drawings 
and lithographs by June Wayne, current 
at the Pasadena Art Institute to Janu- 
ary 4, brings out the full production 
of an artist who has previously been 
shown in this, her home region, in 
piecemeal fashion. We can think of no 
other contemporary artist to whom she 
can be compared. Miss Wayne has de- 
veloped an art which is really her own. 

Her pictures are as precise as musical 
compositions by Von Weber or Saint 
Saens. The curious creatures which race 
or tumble through many of them com- 
bine human, animal and insect ele- 
ments, yet they convince. Her formal 
combinations are impeccable, nothing 
being left to chance. The three elements 
—earth, fire and water—are recogniz- 
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able yet very personal symbols which 
dance across a panel to ultimate trans- 
formations. These could be called mo- 
rality pictures, I suppose, but I find 
them so lovely to look at that I don’t 
care too much just what they say. The 
drawings and lithographs are interest- 
ing, but the paintings are best. 
€ @ 

In a very few years, Betty Davenport 
Ford of Ontario, California, has earned 
a national reputation for her ceramic 
sculpture of. animals. After studying 
with Carl Milles she came back to Cali- 
fornia and went into rapid-tempo pro- 
duction. She now has a December ex- 
hibition at the Dalzell Hatfield Galler- 
ies, and the place fairly jumps with 
beasts, birds and fish, many of them 
modeled with just enough exaggeration 
to add humor to fine workmanship. 
Most of Mrs. Ford’s pieces are of terra 
cotta, adroitly touched here and there 
with colored glazes. 

e ® e 

The County Museum is staging a De- 
cember exhibition of 13 17th-century 
Dutch and Flemish paintings loaned by 
Jean Paul Getty, oil magnate. These 
center about a Rembrandt portrait of 
Martin Leoten, painted when the art- 
ist was 33. A Willem Kalf still-life and 
pictures by less well known but very 
able painters of the period make this 
a rewarding display. 


Yale Honors a Pioneering Collector 


Honoring the memory of one of Amer- 
ica’s earliest and most public-spirited 
collectors of modern art, Yale Univer- 
sity Art Gallery, on Deecmber 15, is 
opening an exhibition titled “Katherine 
G. Dreier, 1877-1952: Her Own Collec- 
tion.” Scheduled to remain on view un- 


til February 1, the show comprises ap- 
proximately 70 paintings and sculp- 
tures from Miss Dreier’s private collec- 
tion, together with six works which she 


- bequeathed to Yale’s Société Anonyme 


Collection and which, until now, have 
not been exhibited as a group. 

The Société Anonyme was founded in 
1920 by Katherine Dreier and Marcel 
Duchamp, with Man Ray and Heinrich 
Campendonk as first and second vice- 
presidents, respectively. In a catalogue 
of the Société’s collection (published 
two years ago), Miss Dreier wrote: 
“Our aim is primarily and always has 
been educational. For unlike other col- 
lections, the Société Anonyme started, 
and has continued its educational ap- 
proach, without the interference of per- 
sonal taste.” In her own collection, on 
the other hand, she expressed the pri- 
vate taste “she so scrupulously re- 
frained from imposing upon her public 
activities’—in the words of George 
Heard Hamilton, Yale’s curator of the 
Société Anonyme Collection. 


In the present exhibition, 40 artists 
are represented—many of them con- 
temporaries and friends of Miss Dreier, 
many of them famous today but little 
known when she began to collect their 
works. A particular point of interest 
in her private collection (and in that 
of the Société) is the representation of 
many lesser known artists who helped 
to shape the art of our time. Miss 
Dreier’s collection includes examples of 
the work of her associates in the So- 
ciété, as well as examples of her own 
painting—the earliest Dreier being a 
1911 Self-Portrait. It includes work by 
Kurt Schwitters and Paul Klee; by 
Mondrian, Kandinsky and the construc- 
tivists—Lissitzsky, Gabo and Pevsner; 
by the German pioneers—Marc, Bau- 
meister and Bucheister. Americans here 
include Man Ray, Covert, Drewes, Dzu- 
bas and Stella, Sculpture in the exhibi- 
tion includes work by Brancusi (splen- 
did examples), Archipenko, Lehmbruck, 
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GOSSAERT (MABUSE) : Madonna and Child 


Storrs, Kakabadze and Calder. And, of 
course, most of the famous French are 
represented. 

Hamilton’s introduction to the cata- 
logue of this exhibition concludes with 
these words: “. .. an adventurous, cour- 
ageous and important life . . . our world 
is better for her life-long vision of the 
spiritual significance of creative art.” 


Northern Masters Tour South 


Described by Richard Howard, direc- 
tor of the Birmingham Museum, as “an 
outstanding and unusual group of pic- 
tures such as have seldom been brought 
together in the South,” a circuit exhibi- 
tion titled “Northern European Old 
Master Paintings” opened recently at 
the Birmingham Museum. 

Comprising 43 examples of work by 
Dutch, Flemish and German painters 
of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, 
this loan exhibition is being presented 
jointly by four Southern museums. On 
view in Birmingham until December 29, 
it will also be shown at the High Mu- 
seum in Atlanta (January 11 to Feb- 
ruary 8); at New Orleans’ Isaac Del- 
gado Museum (February 15 to March 
15), and at Chattanooga’s new George 
Thomas Hunter Gallery (March 22 to 
April 18). 

A Flemish Madonna and Child with 
Angels by the Master of the Flemalle 
Studio (1365-1447) is the earliest work 
in this survey of an indigenous art 
which began in the Low Countries in 
Gothic times. This art developed apace 
with the invention, there, of oil paint- 
ing, and finally (having absorbed ele- 
ments from Spain and Italy), it culmin- 
ated in Rembrandt and Rubens. 

Wechlin, Van der Weyden, Mabuse, 
Patinir, Jan Breughel, Henri met de 
Bles and Van Dyke are some of the 
other Flemish masters included in the 
show. The German school is represented 
by Cranach, Reichlich, Bauer, Schopfer 
and the Masters of Cologne and Frank- 
fort; while Dutch art is traced from 
Van Goyen, Terborch, Ruisdael and De 
Hooch to Rembrandt and Cuyp. Lend- 
ers to the exhibition include New York 
galleries (among them French & Com- 
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pany, Newhouse, Silberman, Koetser, 
Durlacher and Knoedler) and such mu- 
seums as the art institutes of Detroit 
and Chicago. 


COAST-TO-COAST NOTES 


San Francisco, California: In its 32nd 
annual exhibition, the California Wa- 
tercolor Society shows 200 works se- 
lected by a five-man jury. On view at 
the M. H. De Young Museum until De- 
cember 28 and to be seen at the Pasa- 
dena Art Institute from January 11 to 
February 16), the show reflects the 
Society’s catholicity. Organized in the 
’20s to restore watercolor “to the dig- 
nity it enjoyed under such great cul- 
tures as those of China and Persia,” 
the Society aims to avoid prejudice of 
all kinds. In the present exhibition 
some dozen purchase awards were se- 
lected by jury-members Arthur Millier, 
Dan Lutz and Jarvis Barlow. The So- 
ciety’s purchase prize of $250 went to 
George Gibson for Near the Point. For 
a complete list of prizes see page 26. 


San Antonio, Texas: Designers of stained 
glass, manufacturers, and artists who 
work on glass have cooperated with San 
Antonio’s Witte Memorial Museum in 
assembling an exhibition of religious art 
which will remain on view through De- 
cember. Comprising preliminary sketches, 
full-scale working drawings, luminares 
and completed windows, the exhibition 
also includes religious paintings by Al- 
lan Stehling and Mabel Meeker Edsall, 
paintings on glass by Forrest Bess, and 
glass-on-glass constructions by I. Rice 
Pereira. 


Washington, D. C.: One of the major art 
events in the nation’s capital, the Cor- 
coran Gallery’s Seventh Annual Area 
Exhibition of works by artists of Wash- 
ington and vicinity is on view to Jan- 
uary 18. For this year’s show a jury 
comprising Lamar Dodd, Robert Lau- 








rent, C. Malcolm Watkins and Ralph 
Fabri picked 354 items out of 1,200 
entries. According to Leslie Judd Port- 
ner of the Washington Post, the major- 
ity of works in the show tend toward 
the abstract and expressionist. He notes, 
too, that compared with last year’s 
oversized show, this one has a “uni- 
formly high standard of competence.” 
Among many cash and purchase awards, 
“firsts” went to Mitchell Jamieson for 
oil, William Delorme for watercolor, 
Jack Perlmutter for prints, Samuel 
Bookatz for drawing, Elsa Hutzler for 
sculpture and Loyal Frazier for cera- 
mics. See page 26 for a complete list 
of prizes. 


Kansas City, Kansas: Viewing the third 
Mid-America Annual, at the Nelson 
Gallery in Kansas City to December 
31, a local reporter has noted that it 
is a “wide and rambling scene.” Among 
the 153 works from artists in six mid- 
western states are oils, sculptures, 
prints and watercolors ranging from 
traditional regional reports to abstrac- 
tions. Fred Conway, professor in the 
Fine Arts School of Washington Uni- 
versity, and Karl Mattern, professor at 
Drake University, selected the show 
from 600 entries, avoiding markedly 
“regional” work in favor of “ideas com- 
mon to artists everywhere.” Purchase 
prizes were awarded in each class, as 
were additional cash awards and hon- 
orable mentions. In oils, purchase 
awards went to Tom Cavanaugh for a 
painting described by the Kansas City 
Star reviewer as “a melancholy piece 
of poetry,” and to Walter Barker for 
“a satire on people talking conveyed in 
abstract terms.” For a complete list of 
prizes see page 26. 


Memphis, Tennessee: Artists of the Mid- 
South—Tennessee, Arkansas and Mis- 
sissippi—show 54 oils in the Fourth 
Memphis Biennial on view at Brooks 


GrBson: Near the Point. California Watercolor Society Purchase Award 





Memorial Art Gallery in Tennessee 
through December 28. According to Guy 
Northrop, Jr., local art critic, the show 
“abounds with good painting—so far 
as technique is concerned .. . but also 
suffers from a dearth of ideas.” Not- 
able exceptions, according to Northrop, 
are the three top prizewinners selected 
by Stuart Purser, head of the art de- 
partment at the University of Florida, 
Pat Trivigno, director of art at Tulane 
University, and Richard Zoellner of the 
University of Alabama. Top prizewin- 
ner Roy C. Craven, Jr., of Chattanooga 
won $200 for his abstraction based on 
Hindu mythology. Joe Cox won second 
prize with a semi-abstract painting of 
Memphis. For a complete list of prizes 
see page 26. 


Norfolk, Virginia: An _ exhibition of 
paintings by men in the armed services 
stationed in the Tidewater Virginia area 
is on view at the Norfolk Museum in 
Virginia through January 5. The show 
comprises 60 paintings, drawings and 
sculptures by 23 artists ranging from 
the rank of Seaman to Rear Admiral. 
Award for the best amateur painting 
went to Captain Willard C. Johnson for 
a watercolor. Professional class honors 
went to Vincent Torre, PI 3, for an oil 
still-life. Both artists received $50 bonds. 


Seattle, Washington: The Bortman Col- 
lection of Early American Silver, owned 
by Mark Bortman of Boston, will be 
shown in several West Coast cities dur- 
ing the coming months. On view at the 
Seattle Art Museum through January 
4, the collection includes works by such 
craftsmen as Paul Revere, Benjamin 
Burt, Joseph Kneeland and Jacob Hurd, 
as well as historical items related to 
the period. After closing in Seattle, it 
will travel to the Tacoma Library, Port- 
land Art Museum, De Young Museum, 
and Los Angeles County Museum. 


Dallas, Texas: A measure of unantici- 
pated success has been won by the spon- 
sors of a Young Collections show which 
is being held at the Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts through December 29 (see 
Art Dicest, November 15). Assembled 
by a committee of Dallas’ Young Col- 
lections Club, this exhibition was planned 
to stimulate buying among junior Texas 
collectors. After launching its venture 
with. only modest hopes, the committee 
reported the sale of eight paintings on 
opening night alone. Promise of further 
sales was indicated. During January the 
show will be seen in Fort Worth. 


Delray Beach, Florida: After a success- 
ful Cape Cod summer season, the Mayo 
Hill Galleries will open their Delray 
Beach, Florida, branch‘on December 16. 
Starting show, on view for a month, in- 
cludes works by Marin, Zerbe, Kuni- 
yoshi, O’Keeffe and Trefonides. Later in 
the season the galleries will hold one- 
man shows by Georgia O’Keeffe, Xavier 
Gonzalez, Ethel Edwards and Charles 
Sheeler. 


Coral Gables, Florida: Woodstock’s Ru- 
dolph Galleries has opened a branch in 
Coral Gables, Florida. Artists to be 
represented by the gallery include Mil- 
ton Avery, Anton Refregier, Frederick 
Serger and Marion Greenwood. Present- 
ly three one-man shows are scheduled: 


for Arnold Blanch, Doris Lee and Adolph 
Dehn. 
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Late Gaertners 


Oils and gouaches by the late Carl 
Gaertner—a Cleveland Institute of Art 
instructor at the time of his recent 
death—are being exhibited at Macbeth 
Gallery until December 31. In this show 
one finds evidence of Gaertner’s matur- 
ing power to express the ideas and emo- 
tions which emerged from his contem- 
plation of the visual world. His work 
preserves a fine balance between per- 
sonal expression and the facts of the 
landscapes he chose to paint. He never 
seemed to force a preconceived design 
on these landscapes. Instead, he al- 
lowed them to share in his picture- 
making, without sacrificing the neces- 
sary controls of composition and color. 
The show, therefore, evidences both 
Gaertner’s receptiveness and his ability 
to communicate. 


In their breadth and directness, these 
paintings reveal how sensitively the 
artist perceived essential forms, resolv- 
ing structural complexities into simpli- 
fied harmony. This simplification is ap- 
parent in his industrial subjects. In 
Morning Shift, for example, the intrica- 
cies of compelling horizontals and of 
upright poles and scaffolding all be- 
come part of a unified impression. 

Among the canvases in this show, one 
must cite Carpenter’s Bouquet, a still- 
life which shows a towering cluster 
of flowers and foliage rising, in fluent 
rhythms, from a white vase. It is pos- 
sible to discern in it, in the free brush- 
ing and casual arrangement, a new ele- 
ment entering the artist’s work, an 
added liberality, a bounteousness of ex- 
pression.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Americans from Venice 


The paintings with which Yasuo 
Kuniyoshi and Stuart Davis were rep- 
resented at the 1952 Venice Biennale 
are being shown by Downtown Gallery 
until December 27. The exhibition in- 
cludes many of the artists’ best known 
works (borrowed from public and pri- 
vate collections) and affords an oppor- 
tunity to trace the development of two 
radically different styles. 

Earliest of the 13 Dayis paintings 
shown is the 1916 Gloucester Beach, a 





GAERTNER: Coal Docks 


harsh expressionist painting quite dif- 
ferent from the artist’s mature work. 
Only in its concern with overall pat- 
terning does it anticipate his later 
painting. 

The linear element in Davis’ style 
first appears here in Eggbeater No. 1 
(painted in 1928). It becomes free and 
musical in the 1931 Composition with 
Winch. And subsequently Davis’ char- 
acteristic bright palette is developed 
and mastered. 


By 1939 (when Bass Rocks No. 1 was 
painted) Davis’ line is much busier—a 
choppy, twisting, turning line—and his 
paintings begin to resemble quilts or 
hand-painted collages. “Man, dig that 
crazy quilt!” one might say before the 
lusciously painted Hot Still Scape for 
Siz Colors (1940)—and Davis, an ama- 
teur of jazz, would not be offended by 
such language. 


In the late paintings (Little Giant 
Still-Life and Owh! in San Pao) a new 
element appears: big letters, scraps of 
handwriting and boldly printed words, 
used as elements of design. Davis 
seems to be growing steadily. His work, 
no longer carefully engineered, is con- 
fidently, gaily architectonic instead. 

Upstairs at the Downtown is Kuni- 
yoshi—12 paintings and three draw- 
ings. As surveyed here, Kuniyoshi has 
developed by periods, each distinct from 
the other, occasionally making trips 
back to retrieve something dropped 
along the way. Several personalities 
seem to be expressed in his work, and 
it is hard to distinguish an unchang- 
ing, unifying core. 

Kuniyoshi’s early paintings (The 
Dream, 1922; Boy Stealing Fruit, 1923; 
Strong Woman and Child, 1925) have 
something of the hardness and direct- 
ness one finds in certain middle-period 
portraits by Chirico and Derain— 
coupled at times with an element of 
fantasy. But if this is a phase of 
heightened realism (with metaphysical 
overtones), the next is one of romantic 
realism. The famous and beautifully 
painted Girl Thinking (1935) has some- 
thing of Pascin about it, and this qual- 
ity, this tone, carries over into the 
whimsically titled, faintly surrealist 
works of the early and middle ’40s— 
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Somebody Tore My Poster and Look! 
It Flies. 

In his recent paintings Kuniyoshi has 
entered a third period. Color is much 
brighter—not unlike Shahn’s, but also 
somewhat Oriental. This new painting 
is more abstract, less three-dimensional; 
forms are changed into flat, overlap- 
ping papery shapes. Kuniyoshi, of 
course, is a first-rate technician—a 
master of glazing, an excellent drafts- 
man. Three rather stylized drawings 
of leaves and figures, all dated 1924, 
show his mastery of incisive line. 

—JAMES FITZSIMMONS. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Newspaper and magazine cartoons by 
the late Boardman Robinson, and caric- 
atures, autographed letters and manu- 
scripts by Max Beerbohm form concur- 
rent exhibitions on view through Jan- 
uary 4 at the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters at 155th Street off 
Broadway. Robinson, a member of the 
Academy from 1938 until his death last 
September, is represented with 19 oils 
and 62 cartoons originally published in 
such periodicals as Vogue, Harpers, and 
Colliers. Beerbohm’s 51 exhibits com- 
prise such items as the first draft of 
“Zuleika Dobson,” illustrations for sev- 
eral of his own books, and many of his 
celebrated caricatures of late 19th- 
century literary personalities. 

In a tribute to Beerbohm on his 80th 
birthday, a writer in the London Times 
said: “There is a harmony, a kind of 
interaction between the writings and 
the drawings of Max .. . [that] we 
find in the work of Blake .. . and Ed- 
ward Lear.” As for Robinson, Daniel 
Fitzpatrick observes that “his work is 
in the great tradition of the painter- 
cartoonists such as Goya, Daumier 
and Forain.” 

¢ s ® 

As the fifth in a series of exhibitions 
showing the historical development of 
textile design, the Scalamandré Mu- 
seum is exhibiting silk and printed tex- 
tiles of the French Directoire and Em- 
pire Periods, through February. The 
show includes woven silks, printed cot- 
tons and linens of the Greco-Roman 
phase of both periods. 

6 fe e 

The Joe and Emily Lowe Foundation 
has given a $3,500 grant to the Hudson 
Guild’s Art Program. The grant will 
enable the neighborhood house to ex- 
pand such activities as its gallery, art 
classes, art lending service and chil- 
dren’s programs. 

e e 

The Blair bequest of views of New 
York—including oils, watercolors and 
prints from 1731-1880—is on view at 
the Museum of the City of New York 
through January 5. The collection in- 
cludes early views of Trinity Church, 
City Hall, Fort George and Rutgers 
House. 

* e e 


A newly designed Children’s Holiday 
Carnival is being featured at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art through January 
11. Experimental toys, and facilities for 
children to make their own toys are 
part of this year’s program, as is an 
exhibition of modern paintings by Miré, 
Léger, Bombois, Vivin and others. Res- 
ervations for hour-long sessions may be 
made by calling Circle 5-8900. 
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GEORGE BELLOWS: Titled “Sea and 
Shore,” this exhibition is a reminder of 
Bellow’s many sojourns on the coast. 
A familiar early canvas, Beach at Coney 
Island, in its disposition of masses and 
placing of detail, in its broad pattern 
of light and shade, possesses more 
warmth of color than many of the art- 
ist’s paintings. It is also a nostalgic 
comment on the changed character of 
this locale. Shipyard is carried out 
with a touch of baroque bravura, its 
skeletal ship being pushed up into the 
back of the picture plane with a radiat- 
ing whorl of opposed figures and ma- 
terials below the immense structure. 

Bellows, in most of his paintings, did 
not rely on pure color as much as on 
exquisite tonal values, delicately ap- 
prehended relations of light and shade. 
Nowhere is this more subtly realized 
than in Dark Day, Newport. Here a 
gleam of light breaking through the 
dark sky and falling in silvery splendor 
on the water beneath is enhanced by 
modulations of green in the shadowed 
foreground. 

In Bellows’ small canvases of the 
open sea, curling waves and churned-up 
foam convey the dynamic power of 
heaving waters in continuous move- 
ment. (Allison, to Jan. 3.)—M.B. 


SHIKO MUNAKATA: Spacious and per- 
vaded with a silvery light, this gallery 
offers a perfect setting for a large ex- 
hibition of woodcuts by one of Japan’s 
major contemporaries. Munakata’s Ten 
Disciples of the Buddha and Two Bod- 
hisattvas—a series of vertical charac- 
terizations cut in strong black-white 
patterns and mounted on elegant kake- 
monos—fill one long white wall. These 
disciples, who in Mahayana Buddhist 
tradition were designated to remain on 
earth, are depicted in various postures 
—some gesturing, some praying, some 
almost dancing with impatience. Strong 
facial expressions recall earlier wood- 
cuts by Shunsho and Masonobu. 
Munakata frequently refers back to, 
and re-creates, modes. His Twelve Dei- 
ties, for example, are cut in a nebulous, 
soft-textured style which distinctly sug- 
gests the first prints known, the stone 
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rubbings. In Twenty-Four Figures—A 
Eulogy to Shokei Pottery, he takes sin- 
uous line, Indian gestures and the elab- 
orate floral patterning of pottery, trans- 
lating these elements into graphic terms. 
Two Bodhisattvas, quite lusty in their 
energetic movements, also recall In- 
dian prototypes. (Willard, to Dec. 27.) 

—D. A. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY OF WOMEN 
ARTISTS: This group’s 28th annual 
members’ exhibition comprises oils, wa- 
tercolors, prints, drawings and pieces 
of sculpture—approximately 130 works 
in all, by 54 artists. While most of the 
entries are expressionist or realist, a 
few are in a more abstract idiom. 

Highspots of the show are Frances 
Avery’s fine-line paintings of broken 
cups and Demolished Umbrellas; Bena 
Frank Mayer’s sparkling, loosely 
brushed watercolors of woodland scenes, 
and Grace Borgenicht’s islands of black 
saplings floating in an irridescent mist. 
Other painters commendably represent- 
ed include Ethel Katz, Naomi Lorne, 
Gertrude Nason, Nancy Ranson and 
Emma Ehrenreich. 

Of the 16 pieces of sculpture here, 
the most notable are a sensitive, lacon- 
ically expressive head by Doris Caesar; 
ectoplasmic forms by Ellen Key-Oberg, 
and Louise Nevelson’s cairn-like Child 
—three cubes of grey cast stone, sep- 
arated by copper discs. Miss Nevelson’s 
semi-abstract aquatint etching, Ancient 
Garden, though unlisted in the cata- 
logue, impressed this reviewer as the 
most original and technically accom- 
plished print in the show. (National 
Academy, to Dec. 23.)—J.F. 


WILLIAM THON: In his recent oils 
and watercolors, Thon (frequent prize- 
winner in national competitions) tends 
toward a light palette and somewhat 
faceted realism. In oils such as Early 
Winter he divides his canvas into verti- 
cal bands of contrasting color-value and 
in this way he solidly develops the 
forms of rock and tree. 

In the watercolors (the larger sec- 
tion of the show) Thon works in yellow 
wash accented by flowing ink line. The 
results are monochromatic, patterned 
abstractions of stone quarries and 
woods, evenly light in tone. Several 
Italian subjects included are similarly 
handled, but here Thon’s color range 
is wider and more vibrant. (Midtown, 
to Jan. 3.)—C.R. 


EUGENE BERMAN: In producing his 
costume and set designs for Verdi's 
opera “La Forza del Destino’—décor 
which comprises this show—Berman 
seems to have discovered new powers 
of design and interpretation. It is one 
thing to turn over old books of cos- 
tume and architecture, and quite an- 
other to lift out of them a vital sense 
of the past. In these new Berman de- 
signs, there is something of the rococo, 
much of the baroque, both the flamboy- 
ance of Naples and the severity of 
Rome—yet all these elements combine 
in a magnificent ensemble relevant to 
the opera’s theme. 

Unlike sketches, these designs in wash 
and pastel are carried to pictorial com- 
pletion. Gestures are pregnant with 
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meaning; costumes seem exactly suited 
to character. Touches of bright color 
and sudden flashes of light contrast 
with lackluster blues and somber browns 
to set the keynote of the décor. It is 
impossible to play favorites among 
these sketches; they are all realized 
with consummate artistry. -(Knoedler, 
to Dec. 27.)—M.B. 


HOWARD COOK: Comprising 20 pastels 
which have been shown at museums 
throughout the country, this exhibition 
was initiated by Donald Bear (late di- 
rector of the Santa Barbara Museum) 
and Ninfa Valvo (associate curator of 
painting at the De Young Museum). 

Cook is a romantic. A sense of ex- 
hilaration, a feeling for the grandeur 
and glamor of towering cities and 
mountains is what animates his work. 
His color, always strong, varies from 
the shimmering neon effects of City 
Night No. 1, to the smoke and fog col- 
ors, the harsh greys, blacks, browns 
and ochers of Lower Manhattan. While 
realistic for the most part, in Fog 
Patterns and Waterfall he veers toward 
cubism—and these are two of his best 
pictures. (Grand Central Moderns, to 
Dec. 23.)—J. F. 


MATISSE GROUP: A classic 1911 De- 
rain, austerely colored and severely 
architectonic, is one of the highlights 
of this choice selection of still-life paint- 
ings produced by masters of the School 
of Paris during the past 40 years. Other 
highlights include a 1915 Juan Gris— 
like a collage of printed textiles; Ma- 
tisse’s 1948 The Pineapple; two of Gia- 
cometti’s grisaille oil sketches, and a 
new Dubuffet which suggests a large 
piece of elephant hide spread out on a 
white ground. 

Chirico’s The Scholar’s Toys and a 
1926 Dali close-up of bread in a basket 
are fine examples of work by artists 
who have since gone wrong. Connois- 
seurs of the repulsive will enjoy the 
impeccably painted Magritte bowl of 
eye soup. Other artists represented in 
the exhibition are Mir6, Bauchant, 
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Braque, Picasso, Roy, Vlaminck, and 
finally Segonzac, whose recognition in 
this country is long overdue. (Matisse, 
to Dec. 31.)—J.F. 


REGINALD POLLACK: The interior of 
the artist’s Paris studio, a terrace seen 
through iron grille-work, fruit on a 
table—these are typical subjects in 
Pollack’s paintings of the past two 
years. Matisse is a dominant influence 
here—in the drawing and composition 
rather than in the color which is som- 
ber, earthen. Composition is generally 
schematic, with furniture, flowers, fig- 
ures and pieces of Pollack’s sculpture 
disposed rather rigidly across the can- 
vas. One of the most effective of these 
compositions (most of which are con- 
sidered and capable, rather than in- 
spired) is Sepia Interior, really an oil 
drawing in outline and wash. 

The show includes two sculptures, 
but neither these nor the paintings 
seem as successful as Pollack’s large 
charcoal drawings—a still-life and sev- 
eral Amazonian nudes outlined with 
long, strong strokes. (Peridot, to Jan. 
3.)—J. F. 


MONTICI: Since the founding of Flor- 
ence, intarsia stone work has been pro- 
duced by master craftsmen in that city 
and in that city alone. Today’s intarsists 
follow designs of painters, including 
those of Richard Blow, director and 
current sponsor of the art. 

Unlike mosaic work, Montici intarsia 
reveals no lines of juncture, no levels 
of relief. It presents the smooth sur- 
face of a carefully finished painting. 
Landscapes, figures, fish, butterfles, still- 
lifes—this variety of subject is given 
varied expression. On one small piece, 
almost a fragment, an enchanting land- 
scape is completely realized in every 
detail. On larger pieces, often of fruits, 
flaming contrasts of color appear, ac- 
centuating shapes and forms. 

Stones in a wide gamut of color are 
used with incredible finesse by the 
Montici intarsists. They are anonymous 
craftsmen, so no individual mention of 


them is possible. But a few especially 
noted pieces may be cited: Nude, with 
a nacreous warmth of flesh; Desert, 
an interminable expanse of sands and 
sky; a brilliant Malachite Fish, and a 
plangently beautiful Abstract in Blue. 
(Knoedler, to Dec. 27.)—M.B. 


JEWISH TRADITIONAL ART: This 
exhibition (the first of its kind staged 
by a New York gallery) presents silver 
and pewter ceremonial objects made 
by Jewish craftsmen in Europe and the 
Near East between the 16th and 19th 
centuries. Passover plates from Ger- 
many; Polish, Italian and North Afri- 
can menorahs; wine cups, bowls and 
ewers; spice boxes resembling little 
pavillions surmounted with flags and 
weather-vanes; illuminated scrolls, and 
intricately carved rimonim (tops of 
Torah scrolls)—these are a few of the 
objects in this unusual selection. Stu- 
dents of the history of design will be 
interested in the manner in which tra- 
ditional symbolism is fused with local 
stylistic influences. (Carlebach, to Dec. 
31.)—J. F. 


LARRY RIVERS: A group of very 
large and powerful canvases, supple- 
mented by small oil or pastel sketches, 
comprise this effective show. The work 
is expressionist in concept, free in exe- 
cution. Best example is the large Por- 
trait of Frank O’Hara. In it, Rivers 
characterizes a casually dressed young 
man, achieving a strong effect with 
clean color, sculpturesque form and vig- 
orous brushwork. Similar but less suc- 
cessful canvases—for example, Woman 
with Curlers and Young Girl—seem 
cruder in color and execution. Here, 
however, is a promising talent. (Tibor 
de Nagy, to Jan. 3.)—C.R. 


EUGENE LUDINS: Increased amplitude 
of expression and a sure feeling for 
the large relationships of design are 
evidenced in this show of Ludins’ new 
work. Figure pieces are preponderant, 
and in them Ludins displays a grasp of 
the essentials and the psychological im- 
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plications of movement. Although dra- 
matically expressed, an underlying sym- 
bolism in many of these pictures never 
becomes rhetorical. 

Ludins is chiefly preoccupied with 
people, “little people.”” He depicts them, 
not as a social commentator, but with 
the friendly warmth of companionship. 
Their contours and forms are often dis- 
torted, their faces are sometimes blank, 
but they have palpable solidity and 
their bodies are soundly articulated. 

Ludins’ brushwork—smooth, caress- 
ing—produces even-textured surfaces, 
but these are frequently vivified by 
areas of light impasto. (Passedoit, to 
Jan. 3.)—M. B. 


ROSE FRIED GROUP: An important 
Malevich painting, After the Storm, is 
given its first American showing in 
this exhibition. Painted in 1911, it bears 
a striking resemblance to an early “tub- 
ist” Léger, its machine-like women’s 
figures moving back in partially ab- 
stract space. But principles of Male- 
vich’s later constructivist works are in- 
herent in this painting’s predominantly 
white ground and in its use of primaries. 

Another first showing—of the work 
of Adolf Fleischmann, German-born 
non-objective painter—reveals quiet lyr- 
icism and extremely competent hand- 
ling. Fleischmann’s paintings are built 
on a vertical axis. In them, tweedy, 
rectilinear forms created by parallel 
lines weave in and out of firmly con- 
trolled space. This artist’s first painting 
of New York, done in gray-to-white 
values, uncannily captures the grandeur 
and poetry of city buildings. 

Among the many other non-objective 
artists represented in this show are 
Kupka, Diller, Domela, Xceron, Glar- 
ver, and Huszar. (Rose Fried, to Jan. 
15.)—D. A. 


VICTOR RIESENFELD: The 18 oils in 
Riesenfeld’s second show are of par- 
ticular interest technically, for the art- 
ist sketchily indicates his design on a 
rough white palette-knife underpainting, 
glazes this over with transparent washes 
of color, and finally defines his forms 
in dry-brush line. The result somewhat 
Suggests Oriental painting in general 
atmosphere. Thus, in canvases like 
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Boat House—Dawn and Beach Forest, 
a pale orange moon lights an otherwise 
monochromatic blue landscape. Else- 
where, the design of Provincetown boats 
or dunes is indicated by staccato line 
over an off-white background. Through- 
out, mood of subject is tastefully cre- 
ated in semi-abstract pattern and mini- 
mal color. (Wildenstein, to Dec. 20.) 

—C.R. 


BABCOCK GROUP: In “Selected Inti- 
mate Paintings,” this gallery offers a 
double-feature: both past masters and 
contemporaries. By far the most out- 
standing canvas is a small Winslow 
Homer, probably from an early period. 
In it, a graceful lady posed against the 
sky contemplates a four-leafed clover, 
her face registering gentle nostalgia. 
Small works here represent Ryder, 
Luks, Hassam, Whistler and Eakins. 
Among contemporaries, there are not- 
able paintings by Irving Marantz, Elias 
Newman, Edward Rosenfeld and Lee 
Jackson. (Babcock, to Jan. 3.)—D. A. 


DAVID BURLIUK: Burliuk’s 70th birth- 
day is being marked by this, his 12th 
one-man show. In these paintings, there 
is no diminution of Burliuk’s impas- 
sioned expressionism, of slashing brush 
strokes, of heaped-up pigment that 
gives physical entity to details. His ab- 
sorption in Van Gogh’s work, which led 
him to spend a long time in Arles, also 
induced him to appropriate many of 
Van Gogh’s technical devices—for ex- 
ample, the swirling brushing and juxta- 
posed little rectangles of color. 

Numerous flower pieces are the out- 
standing canvases here. Many of them, 
of course, are sunflowers, but there are 
other brilliantly colored flowers in strik- 
ing arrangements. There is, too, a por- 
trait of Burliuk’s wife, Marussia, a se- 
rene, delicately modeled portrait, ef- 
fectively placed in the picture area. 
(A.C.A., to Dec. 27.)—M. B. 


SIR WILLIAM R. FLINT: Sir William 
Flint, president of Britain’s Royal Wa- 
tercolor Society since 1936, is showing 
40 drawings and watercolors in his 
third American exhibition. The artist 
(born in 1880) represents the conserva- 
tive viewpoint. His watercolors are ex- 
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pertly rendered views of continental 
villas or interiors, peopled by cos- 
tumed figures or posed semi-nudes. They 
are executed in close, silvery harmonies. 

Among several small pencil or crayon 
drawings, there are a few portraits, 
though studio nudes predominate. The 
latter are generally accurate in propor- 
tion, and one finds a touch of whimsy 
in such inscribed comments as “A Venus 
with All the Virtues.” But the appeal 
of this work is primarily decorative 
and somewhat sentimental. (Kennedy, 
to Dec. 31.)—C.R. 


LILY MICHAEL: Mrs. Michael has 
grown since her last show. She makes 
less use of overall patterning. Now her 
paintings are held together by single 
large figures—squat and vaguely men- 
acing, like Aztec gods stalking about 
in the night, or purely geometric, like 
an engineer’s stencils. She favors black 
grounds and these, together with bright 
colors, scratched and scored with fine 
lines, give her paintings a character- 
istic luminosity. It is an unusual tech- 
nique which Paul Klee also used at 
times. (New Gallery, to Dec. 20.)—J. F. 


SHIRLEY KAPLAN: At 21, Shirley 
Kaplan has tackled most of the serious 
formal problems of the 20th-century 
artist. And frequently, her painterly in- 
telligence is remarkable. She moves 
easily from expressionist genre scenes 
to semi-cubist landscapes, from sym- 
bolism to realism. 

Several paintings in this show reveal 
an ability to grapple with difficult 
themes. In two oils, for example, the 
artist creates a nebulous, mysterious 
atmosphere in which objects—flat sche- 
matizations of bottles and pots—are re- 
lated spatially and psychologically. In 
a lighter mood, there are several lyrical 
gouaches in which color is the chief 
vehicle for expression. (The Stable, to 
Dec. 31.)—D, A. 


CECILE FORMAN: The paintings which 
comprise a third New York show for 
this director of the Woodstock Artists 
Association are in two styles and seem 
to reflect two quite different sides of 
the artist’s nature. The more objective 
and rational side is expressed in land- 
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scape and still-life paintings. The forms 
of Landscape are clearly recognizable; 
its color planes are large and flat; it 
is like an expressionist adaptation of 
late Cézanne and cubism. In Nature 
Study and Plant Forms abstraction is 
carried much further, and the latter— 
one of Mrs. Forman’s best paintings— 
is reminiscent in color and organization 
of Braque. 

The other side of the artist’s nature 
is more visionary and is shown in ex- 
pressionist montages of totemic and 
prismic shapes. But these are less suc- 
cessful—one is too conscious of experi- 
ment, and the work lacks the verve and 
urgency of true expressionism. (Heller, 
to Dec. 20.)—J.F. 


PAINTINGS ON GLASS: This collec- 
tion of 17th- to 19th-century Austrian 
religious folk art—comprising 60 paint- 
ings on glass—is being shown in Amer- 
ica for the first time. Dating from 
shortly after 1700, the earliest items in 
the group were painted by professionals 
trained in the baroque fashion. But 
most of the examples were produced by 
families which, for generations, passed 
their art tradition from father to son. 

Depicting Christian iconography or 
ex voto subjects with sincerity and 
faith, these paintings tend to be a 
rather crude distillation of late Roman, 
Byzantine, and Gothic mannerisms. 
Painted on glass, in reverse sequence 
(highlights being applied first and back- 
grounds—sometimes of gold or silver 
mirror—last), they have a beauty which 
derives from their simplicity and direct- 
ness. And in this, they resemble Rus- 
sian icons. (St. Etienne, to Dec. a. 


CHENOCH LIEBERMAN: A Lithuan- 
ian-born artist, Lieberman represents 
Eastern European Jewish life in direct, 
primitive, descriptive gouaches. He de- 
scribes the interiors of Chassidic schools, 
traditional dances, orthodox customs. 
Occasionally, he paints poetically, as in 
a portrait of an old man playing the 
‘cello in a dreamlike meadow. Or he 
can be mordant, as in a park scene in 
which fat strollers deign to give a blind 
beggar’s boy a donation. (House of Du- 
veen, to Jan. 4.)—D. A. 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS GROUP: 
Among this show’s paintings and sculp- 
tures by 130 artists, there are many 
bargains for Christmas shoppers. Dis- 
tinctive works are Charles Brady’s 
strong semi-abstract landscape; Virginia 
Pacassi’s imaginative images of Flor- 
ida; Philip Pieck’s parody of Whistler. 
Other notable works are by Harold 
Baumbach, Maccabi Greenfield, Marc 
Heine, Si Lewen, Irwin Kahn, James 
Nixon, S. Reynolds and Edmund Nie- 
mann. (Contemporary Arts, to Dec. 
24.)—D. A. 


FABRICS BY PAINTERS AND SCULP- 
TORS: Thirty designs—for decorative 
and apparel fabrics and for wallcover- 
ings—by painters and sculptors are of- 
fered in this third annual exhibition. 
Emphasis is on the modern, and most 
designs are geometric in character. A 
California team, Ed Rossbach and Kath- 
ryn Westphal, offer striking drapery de- 
signs—abstract patterns or very free 
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adaptations of primitive forms. French 
artists Marcel Jean and Sabine are rep- 
resented by colorful dry-brush or con- 
tour-line techniques. Cotton dress prints 
in small geometric patterns, by Salome 
Trei, come in a variety of colors. 
Flat-pattern wallpaper and shower 
curtain designs by Abbi Damerow in- 
ject a whimsical note into this show. 
Gene McDonald’s mural-like wallpaper 
border is striking—its blue and gold 
set against a black background. Dorothy 
Meinert’s crossed-sticks pattern in black 
and orange is also effective. All the 
work shown seems to have been de- 
signed to appeal to the sophisticated 
taste. (Perspectives, to Jan. 30.)—C.R. 





NIEDELMAN: Child’s Head. 
Sculpture Center 


SCULPTURE CENTER GROUP: Small 
pieces suitable for holiday gifts make 
up a large part of this sculpture show. 
Ranging from the capricious fancy of 
Leo Amino, who spells out “I love you” 
in black metal forms, to nostalgic ro- 
manesque stone groups by Lucy Snell- 
ing, the show includes examples of most 
methods and materials in current use. 
Outstanding items include Jack Tol- 
kach’s elongated bronze head, worked 
to preserve the glinting highlights of 
the metal; Hilda Niedelman’s wistful 
beaten-lead portrait, and Glenn Cham- 
berlain’s abstract, polished wood bird- 
form. (Sculpture Center, to Dec. 31.) 

—D.A. 


TANAGER DRAWING GROUP: Ap- 
proximately 50 drawings and collages 
by 50 artists—most of them young and 
little known—comprise this exhibition. 
Styles range from Dorothy Cantor’s 
meticulous, blueprint realism to Franz 
Kline’s abstract expressionism, with ab- 
stract conceptions predominating. 
While most of these drawings are 
eclectic and lack organization (or vehe- 
mence and vivacity sufficient to com- 
pensate for lack of organization) a 
number have real merit. These include 
vaguely anatomical notations by Anita 
Berger and spacious horizontal abstrac- 
tions—land or body scapes—by Marca- 
Relli, Guston, Harry Hoehn, Harold 


Goldstein and M. Karpilow. Elaine de 
Kooning seems to have studied Jackson 
Pollock to advantage. Paul Brach and 
Miriam Schapiro generate a lot of rush, 
crackle and snap with ink line and 
wash. Among the few painting-draw- 
ings, one by Bernard Bovasso seems 
especially promising. (Tanager, to Dec. 
21.)—J. F. 


MYERS FOUNDATION GROUP: Helen 
Gerardia’s faceted triangles, Sasha Ko- 
lin’s patch-work patterns, Mark Heine’s 
spacious abstraction, and Elizabeth Er- 
langer’s dark, city backyard are among 
the paintings that give lively variety to 
this large group show. Many viewpoints 
are represented, and technical accom- 
plishment is high, but C .B. Ross, Muriel 
Wolcoff, Peter Lipman-Wulf, and Louis 
Ferstadt are especially well represent- 
ed. The show also includes sculpture in 
bronze, stone, or terra cotta by Lily 
Ente, Mary Kellner, and Louise Nevel- 
son. (Myers Foundation, to Dec. 30.) 

—C. R. 


ARTISTS GROUP: More than a dozen 
competent artists are represented in 
this group. Among abstractions, notable 
works include Walter Skrivseth’s lyri- 
cal panels; Julio Girona’s Earth Forms, 
in which mat and luminous colors are 
deftly manipulated; Ruth Hagemann’s 
strongly structured compositions and 
Walter Feldman’s darkly glowing can- 
vas, a somber mood-piece. 

Expressionist power is revealed by 
Leon Golub, young artist who paints 
the Prodigal Son in a stark gray-white- 
black image. Dorothy Cantor, 24-year- 
old painter, shows a compelling view 
of a ramp plunging into a subway, 
while Marie Paneth paints poetic, nebu- 
lous panels. Sensitive, transparent wa- 
tercolors, subtly divided into planes 
which move forward and backward, are 
offered by Werner Klimpt. The sculptor 
of the group, James Kleege, submits 
arabesquing wire structures. (Artists, 
to Dec. 24.)—D. A. 


HOBART NICHOLS: Shown recently, 
16 sketches in drybrush and water- 
color by this prominent National Acad- 
emician seem rather incidental to his 
painting. These views of New England 
landscape are pleasantly satisfying—for 
muted color and for sparse, suggestive 
drawing accented by line. Vermont 
Hills—December and Road to Village 
are particularly appealing. (Grand Cen- 
tral.) —C. R. 


ARTISTS OF ISRAEL: This recent ex- 
hibition (arranged through the efforts 
of Rabbi J. Gerson Brenner of Phila- 
delphia) consisted of 40 oil and water- 
color paintings—mostly of landscape 
and architecture—by 18 European art- 
ists who have settled in Israel. Israeli 
painters, as represented here, seem to 
this reviewer to be a knowledgeable, 
gifted lot, but while their work is 
often dramatic and strongly felt, it also 
seems eclectic and derivative. Gutt- 
man’s watercolors remind the reviewer 
of Dufy’s; Holzman’s impression of the 
Sea of Galilee recalls some of Mar- 
quet’s work; Rouault, Chagall and Miré 
all seem to meet in Castel’s dark, glow- 

[Continued on page 22] 
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A Charles Burchfield Profile 


[Continued from page 9] 


for more than 20 years. During this 
time he painted houses, “dramatizing 
them and trying to show what went on 
inside of them.” He also tried to get 
more form and weight into his work, 
qualities that he thought were lacking 
in his earlier pictures, pictures he 
thought had “fantasy, imagination, pat- 
tern.” 
The Scene that he Painted 


Though it has been used incessantly 
to describe his work, Burchfield hates 
the term “The American Scene.” The 
American scene, he feels, “is no differ- 
ent than any other scene.” But despite 
his dislike of the term, the scene is 
what he painted, the scene as he and 
Dreiser saw it here, as Zola saw it in 
France—an oppressive, sordid, hostile 
environment in which man suffers from 
weather as much as from destiny. He 
saw bleak houses at dusk, their win- 
dows reflecting the half-light like so 
many glassy eyes. He saw a November 
Evening, cold and overcast, with no 
promise of solace, not even from the 
cluster of unfriendly houses whose dark- 
ened doorways gaped like hungry 
mouths. He saw deserted, dilapidated, 
antiquated, uninviting houses—and in 
between, some bridges, some shabby 
box-cars, an untended cemetery, a de- 
serted boat yard. He painted them all, 
as if they existed in an interminable 
winter—swept by winds, covered with 
dingy snow, threatened by leaden clouds. 
Cold comfort for the human race. But 
he saw America this way, and so did 
Edward Hopper—and it was because 
they saw, and felt, and painted this 
way that this country’s since-popular 
regionalist school arose. 

If the external world during those 
years looked rather cold to Burchfield, 
his private life must have supplied him 
with warmth. Until 1921 he lived with 
his family in Salem, but at 28 he be- 
came engaged to a girl who lived near- 
by. Faced with having to make a living 
in order to get married, he submitted 
designs to a Buffalo wallpaper firm, 
M. H. Birge & Sons. The designs were 
accepted and Burchfield moved to Buf- 
falo, where he and his wife lived for 
eight years (later they moved to a 
Buffalo suburb) while he designed and 
eventually took charge of coloring Birge 
wallpapers. Meanwhile, he painted on 
weekends, and sold in New York through 
Montross. His prospects, however, 
weren’t good. His job kept him under 
immense pressure. “Every designer be- 
fore me died of cancer that started 
with ulcers.” And Montross was a some- 
time dealer. “It was a hobby with him. 
He was a paint manufacturer. His liv- 
ing didn’t depend on selling art.” : 

Frank Rehn had already written to 
Burchfield, asking him to switch deal- 
ers, but Burchfield had decided not to 
make the change. Still, Rehn persisted 
and Burchfield’s wife urged him to 
leave his job. “If it hadn’t been for the 
courage of my wife,’ he explains, I 
wouldn’t have been able to do it. I had 
four children then, and another on the 
way.” But the power of woman is not 
to be underestimated. Burchfield gave 
his employer four months notice. “I 
know they thought I was crazy. Here 
I was with five kids and I was going to 
try to make a living from painting.” 
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If his employer entertained such 
thoughts, he misjudged his man. Burch- 
field has done nothing except paint— 
and teach a little—since he quit that 
job. During his early days he was able 
to turn out four or five watercolors a 
day. “Then maybe the next day would 
be sterile.” Subsequently he found he 
was doing only"12 or 15 paintings a year 
that he really wanted to sign. During 
his life he has finished a few oils—‘“I 
never should have done them’”—and 
about a dozen of them are in museums. 
Recently he has done some prints. But 
virtually all of his time has been spent 
on watercolors. “Watercolor is so easy 
to me, I can’t understand why anybody 
can’t do it.”” And these watercolors have 
sold, almost as fast as he can turn them 
out, very often to museums, and almost 
always for good prices. So the family 
thrived, and today Burchfield’s four old- 
est children—all daughters—are mar- 
ried. The youngest, a boy, is 23. When 
he was in New York jurying the Met’s 
show, Burchfield was momentarily ex- 
pecting to hear of two new grandchil- 
dren, which have since been born, and 
which have brought the grandchild total 
up to eight—all boys. 

Throughout his hfe, even during his 
middle period, Burchfield has been pre- 
occupied with the weather. “I like the 
drama of the progression of the sea- 
sons. I like the idea of season. I’ve been 
interested in weather since I was a little 
kid. When I was in third grade, at the 
end of each day, I’d write down on my 
mother’s big calendar what kind of 
weather we had that day.” And like the 
character in ‘“Love’s Labour’s Lost” 
who says: “At Christmas I no more de- 
sire a rose than wish a snow in May’s 
new-fangled mirth; but like of each 
thing that in season grows,” Burchfield 
maintains: “I would like a painting of 
mine, if done in mid-July, to express 
mid-July. I have a preconceived idea of 
what I want to say. Supposing I wanted 
to represent the feeling of noon, the 
light coming down from above—a sum- 
mer noon, for example—the dignity and 
power of the sun coming down. I may 
make a sketch of nothing but that. Then 
I'll go out and paint the landscape with 
that idea—perhaps even change the 
form of things so that they’ll fit.” 


Another Important Transition 


This preoccupation with season has 
been especially conspicuous in Burch- 
field’s work during the past 10 years. It 
was about 10 years ago—actually in 
1943—that he went through his second 
major stylistic transition. He had been 
painting in his middle style for over 
20 years. He grew restless. “This hap- 
pens to an artist at various times. He 
feels that he’s following a pattern too 
much, that he needs a change, that he’s 
said about as much as he can say with- 
out repeating himself.” At that time, 
Burchfield was working on a watercolor 
—working fitfully. (He often works on 
a picture for a period of years, putting 
it away and then coming back to it.) 
While he was working on this painting, 
he came across one on the same theme 
that he had started in i917. He had 
put aside the earlier work because he 
couldn’t solve the problems it raised. 
But seeing it again made him think he 
would like to try to complete the 1943 
painting in the 1917 style. “I did that, 
and I had such a wonderful time doing 


it that I continued. From then on, it 
developed like a prairie fire.” 

Today, the bond between them re- 
established, Burchfield’s attitude toward 
nature is a combination of reverence 
and indepedence. Nature supplies the 
theme, and he improvises. He is not a 
slave to her: “If you work too long 
outside, you don’t do enough thinking.” 
But he avows his debt: “If you work 
too long in the studio, the work can 
become stylized, you lose freshness.” 

Because of this attitude, one under- 
stands why he says “I’d like to own 
all the Pieter Breughels in the world. 
I’d like to have a museum with noth- 
ing but Chinese wall hangings in it.” 
One understands his other affinities as 
well. He says of Courbet: “I’ve never 
seen a picture of his that I didn’t like.” 
Of Morris Graves: “When I first saw 
a bunch of them,that was one of the 
few occasions when I thought I’d want 
to walk out with pictures under my 
arm.” He mentions Constable as a fav- 
orite. He notes a preference for Claude— 
over Poussin. Samuel Palmer impresses 
him, and so does Hiroshige, with Ho- 
kusai “a step or two lower.” 

His Methods of Working 

“IT don’t have any real method that 
can be taught,” Burchfield explains. “I 
work in any one of three different ways. 
I go out and paint directly from a sub- 
ject—or use a subject to improvise; or 
I work, and then bring the work into 
the studio and complete it; or I sketch, 
and then do the whole picture in the 
studio. I very seldom make a color 
sketch. It takes a little bit of the edge 
off what you want to create. My method 
has changed gradually over the years, 
without my really knowing it. I used to 
complete one section of a picture and 
now I work all over. In a good picture, 
every stroke is conditioned by what you 
do in some other part of a picture.” 

Because he paints directly, it has been 
possible for him—on rare occasions— 
to complete a picture quickly. But his 
general practice is to make notes of his 
observations. These observations he 
keeps in portfolios which are labeled, 
one for each month of the year. Some 
months have more than others. ‘“Au- 
gust, they’ll pile up; March and April, 
too.”” Of the system: “I find this the 
only way to keep from losing ideas, be- 
cause you can’t possibly see everything 
through.” 

When the seasons roll around, Burch- 
field consults his notes. Thus, one March, 
he leafed through his March portfolio 
and found a note on some crows in the 
woods—a note he’d made the previous 
year. “Everything crystallized at once.” 
Within three hours he painted Clatter 
of Crows in a Spring Wood. The same 
thing happened with Midsummer Ca- 
price, but the period of gestation here 
was two years. 

Most recently, Burchfield has taken 
to representing moods. “In one recent 
picture I tried to express nostalgia 
using old-fashioned cabbage roses.” He 
referred to a painting in his current 
show—a painting of a backyard, a 
friendly yard full of flowers. The roses 
in it are crowned with aureoles of light, 
and irises shoot up among them like 
golden lances, The atmosphere is heavy 
—heavy with humidity and with a per- 
fume that Burchfield has made tactile. 
The pale rose and green brushstrokes 
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A Charles Burchfield Profile 


[Continued from preceding page] 

fall across the paper like a rain of pet- 
als. It is mid-summer, mid-day. The sun 
has reached the zenith. In one brief 
moment a decline will begin—and ripe- 
ness will pass into disintegration and 
decay. . 

In his earliest and latest work, Burch- 
field avoids almost all reference to 
humanity; but he gives nature a per- 
sonality, an animation, a strange life 
of its own. It vibrates, it trembles, it 
listens. This is nature as Burchfield 
feels it; it is not nature as most peopie 
see it. But most people, Burchfield 
claims, “don’t see with their eyes.” An 
important distinction. “You know why 
there’s always this gap between artist 
and layman? People look at things and 
think of things as houses, chairs or 
trees, They don’t see the objects. They 
don’t really know what a house or a 
chair or a tree looks like.” 

Despite his emphasis on close ob- 
servation, however, he confesses: “I 
must be a romantic. Some of my best 
paintings have been paintings of the 
most common things.” And then he ex- 
plains why. “One of the most valuable 
things to me is that I see everything 
with—is it an innocent eye? Well, 
nothing is ugly or commonplace to me. 
Call it a gift that you’re born with.” 


57th Street in Review 
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ing paintings of Biblical and Hebrew- 
traditional themes. But while Miron 
Sima, too, leans heavily on his prede- 
cessors—the fauves and _ post-impres- 
sionists—in Jewish Head (in a Syna- 
gogue) he is working toward a force- 
ful style of his own. Others who seem 
especially gifted are Leo Kahn and As- 
cheim. (YMHA-Kaufman.)—J. F. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN CASEIN: Members of this group 
use casein variously, some creating 
transparent effects, others imitating oil 
impasto. Working in the representa- 
tional vein, Carl Setterberg achieves an 
inner glow in his impression of spring 
in a small town. Fiske Boyd strikes out 
in a bold semi-abstract still-life, using 
his medium in broad, flat areas. Other 
notable works here are by Cliff Young, 
Sascha Maurer, George Hebergritz and 
Joseph DeMartini. (Newton, to Dec. 
31.)—D. A. 


FINE ARTS ASSOCIATES GROUP: 
French oils, watercolors and drawings 
make up this Christmas exhibition which 
ranges from 19th-century impression- 
ism to 20th-century abstraction. Not- 
able items include Valtat’s early paint- 
ings which presage the fauves; Au- 
guste Chabaud’s expressionist - fauvist 
views of Paris night life; and a small 
Delaunay study of the Eiffel Tower. 
Other works here are by Picasso, Cé- 
zanne, Pissarro, Braque and Gris. (Fine 
Arts Associates, to Dec. 22.)—D. A. 


NATHAN HOFFMAN: Thirty recent 
oils—sketches of New York beaches, 
portraits, and religious subjects—com- 
prised this lively show by a veteran 
exhibitor. Hoffman’s portraits, such as 
those of Mollie Perlman and Barbara 
Ann, while acceptably realistic, are 
lively and loosely handled. He achieves 


reverent feeling in Yom Kippur and in 
other religious subjects by means of 


. abstractly patterned figures set in dark 


interiors. His small paintings of sum- 
mer bathers are direct and bright. 
(Wellons.)—C. R. 


TRUMAN COMPANY GROUP: This 
group of modern European prints in- 
cludes Chagall’s Acrobat, one of the 
Picasso Minotaur series, two Beckmann 
lithographs, and several Villon color 
prints. The show also represents, Mir6é 
(with color engravings and etchings), 
Desnoyer (with a competent lithograph 
of a beach scene), Marini, Zao Wou-ki, 
Clavé and Tamayo. (Truman, to Dec. 
24.)—D. A. 


T. MARKOE ROBERTSON: Robertson, 
a prominent retired architect (designer 
of Manhattan’s Chanin, French, and 
Graybar skyscrapers), recently showed 
25-odd watercolors of suburban, Mexi- 
can, and West Indian landscapes. These 
watercolors are delicate in color and 
rather staccato in handling, an under- 
lying wash being defined and accented 
by pen line. While many tend toward 
niceties of rendering, some (such as 
Palms—Nassau and Swans) are free 
in execution and solid in form. (Ferar- 
gil.)—-C. R. 


NEW TALENT: Painters Byron Goto 
and John Hultberg and sculptor Louise 
Kruger are the artists represented in 
the Modern’s latest new talent show. 

The ‘scaffolded towers in Goto’s ver- 
tical abstractions are like fanciful to- 
tem poles or stalks of cactus rising 
through a hail of fine black and white 
lines. Generally Goto favors earth col- 
ors, but Black Totem might have been 
constructed from semi-precious stones. 

Hultberg lays out his strong, som- 
berly dramatic paintings like an archi- 
tect—or like the late Joseph Stella. 
He paints early dawn from inside the 
dark salon of a ship; an expanse of 
roofs in ocher, black and brown; The 
Lower East Side at night. 

Louise Kruger, already known for 
her prints, shows neo-primitive wood 
sculptures of people, birds and animals. 
Miss Kruger’s people are tubular and 
stylized—like artists’ manikins, but 
sturdier. This is a distinctly American 
kind of sculpture—many of our early 
sculptors of the cigar-store Indian 
epoch worked along similar lines. (Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, to Jan. 11.)—J.F. 


GALERIE MODERNE GROUP: French 
and American contemporaries make up 
this diversified holiday show. From 
France come paintings by Michel Pa- 
trix, Maurice Chabor, Ricardo Escoté 
and Georges Dayez. American offerings 
include paintings by Burton Hasen, 
William Gambini and Victor Laks. (Gal- 
erie Moderne, to Dec. 24.)—D.A. 


ESTHER HAMERMAN: Mrs. Hamer- 
man began to paint four years ago at 
the age of 67. Her first painting won 
an honorable mention in a competition 
to which it was submitted without her 
knowledge, and since then she has ex- 
hibited in several large annuals and 
has won a Hallmark prize. 

Her first one-man show consists of 
typically neo-primitive paintings based 
mostly on memories of Europe. There 
is a great deal going: on in these com- 
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Alvin Lustig 


For more than 10 
years, the jackets 
and typography of 
New Directions 
books have been a 
thorn in the side of 
more conventional 
publishers. The 
guiding spirit be- 
hind the original, in- 
terpretative symbol- 
ism, and clean, mod- 
ern design of these books is Alvin Lus- 
tig. Although Lustig is one of those 
chameleons—a modern designer with 
many, strings to his bow—it was his 
special distinction in the graphic arts 
that first gained him national atten- 
tion. Further evidence of that distinc- 
tion will soon be seen on the outskirts 
of Detroit, where a multi-million-dollar 
suburban shopping center called North- 
land is springing up like a latterday, 
streamlined Luxor. Northland’s symbol 
—to be mounted on 30-foot flagstaffs— 
will be a monumental “N,” set in a 
baroque sunburst. Lustig has not only 
been invited to design all the signs for 
J. L. Hudson Company, one of the cen- 
ter’s department stores, he has also 
been assigned the task of designing the 
trademark—the giant “N”—of North- 
land itself. 


Lustig is an anomaly—a successful, 
expensive, free-lance designer (he never 
lacks for commissions), who has man- 
aged to preserve his esthetic integrity. 
He has designed advance guard books 
for limited audiences and covers for 
Fortune Magazine, with equal success; 
he has been visual research director on 
Look Magazine; he has lectured on the 
principles of design. The covers of a 
new UNESCO magazine, Diogenes, and 
of the Ford Foundation’s quarterly an- 
thology of contemporary American cul- 
ture, Perspectives, are his work; but 
so is the cover of Neurotica, the merest 


*Art critic at large, Sam Hunter was for- 
merly a staff member of the New York Times’ 
art department. 
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of “little’ magazines. He is designing 
an advertisement for Container Cor- 
poration, and once a week he goes to 
New Haven where he lectures at Yale 
as a visiting critic in graphic arts. 

Lustig sees no contradictions in his 
multifarious activities (which have also 
embraced furniture and fabric design, 
architecture, and even a design for a 
helicopter). He describes his career, a 
little wistfully, as a constant shuttling 
between the ivory tower and the mar- 
ket place. The pattern was established 
at an early age when he abandoned 
conventional art training in Los An- 
geles to sit at the feet of Frank Lloyd 
Wright at Taliesin. But his period of 
dedication was short-lived. Three months 
later he was back in the market place. 
Since that time he spent 10 years in 
Los Angeles as a free-lance designer, 
came East after the war, and now main- 
tains an office in Manhattan. 


In the market place Lustig has done 
nothing less than an inspired job of 
adapting the vocabulary of modernism 
to the exigencies of mass visual media. 
A respected designer, he has waged 
unremitting war against both hide- 
bound conventionalism and counterfeit 
modernism. Although he works quite 
frankly within a framework of stan- 
dardized expression, his own design 
vocabulary has been kept stylish and 
vivid, with influences from the Bauhaus, 
the modern Italians, and the construc- 
tivists being synthesized. His genius 
seems peculiarly American; he is an 
unabashed assimilator. 

Lustig’s New Directions book jackets 
are cases in point. A Rimbaud cover 
uses Mird’s dangling kidney shapes, 
chastely flattened and purged of ero- 
tica, generalized into bland, simple de- 
sign. Klee’s cryptic anagrams may have 
suggested the cover for Sartre’s “Nau- 
sée.” A cover for Italo Svevo’s “Con- 
fessions of Zeno” is an inspired flight 
of romantic, narcissistic surrealism, and 
there is a Faulkner cover, a wild and 
stormy abstraction. The forms are de- 
rivative from the whole modern corpus, 
but in a sense Lustig has re-understood 
them as rhetorical devices. He has even 
admirably suggested, in visual terms, 
the mood of the books. He has em- 
ployed the graphic conceit and a form 
of typographical wit to animate even 
the robot-like printing process. Habit- 
uate yourself to his restricted keyboard 
—the stamped-out form, the cookie- 
cutter shape—and you discover a fine 
minor art, informed by the same ar- 
tistic intelligence and erudite eclecti- 
cism as that of Paul Klee or Saul 
Steinberg. 

An acknowledged virtuoso in the 
graphic arts, Lustig is also an able— 
though unlicensed — architect, with 
many interiors, apartment blocks and 
a home to his full or partial credit. 

Lustig is a confirmed middle-of-the- 
roader in the best sense. His role, as he 
sees it, is twofold: to elevate public 
taste to the appreciation of a kind of 
Basic English of sound modern design; 
and to find the common denominator 
of public meaning in the private visual 
symbols of the great modern innova- 
tors. From an experimental university 
workshop, Lustig and a determined 
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task force of designers, architects and 
artists have begun to explore these 
possibilities most practically, and to es- 
thetically colonize the public area at 
the community level. One day, no town- 
ship’s traffic markers, pointers or public 
lettering, no supermarket’s placards 
will be immune from a scrupulously 
modern re-grooming. Lustig says confi- 
dently: “At the wedding of the private 
and public symbol, the designer will 
preside.” 


Editorial 


[Continued from page 5] 


Morris Graves and Mark Tobey. In the 
same vein: sculpture by David Hare, 
Ibram Lassaw, Michael James, Richard 
Lippold, Mirko and Bernard Rosenthal. 

Needless to say, this show presents 
some excellent pieces, regardless of how 
one chooses to interpret them. But more 
important: it represents a reassuringly 
liberal attitude to art in religion, an 
attitude not very often expressed in 
this country. In this respect, the Euro- 
peans have recently set an example for 
us, one which the students who staged 
the show apparently wish to follow. 
“The exhibition,” they note, “aims to 
encourage the artists as well as the 
churches to try new ways of coopera- 
tion.” 

Should anyone wonder why some of 
the work is in the show, Dr. Tillich has 
simplified the answer. In the catalogue 
he notes four levels in the relationship 
between religion and art, the first level 
being “characterized by the fact that 
every artistic expression is in itself an 
expression of Ultimate Reality,” and 
the last being “characterized by a union 
of indirectly religious style and directly 
religious content.” He adds, then, that 
liturgical art should be chosen only 
from the fourth (the last) category. 
But it is significant that the show in- 
cludes work on all levels, and it is cer- 
tainly interesting to learn that, al- 
though the Seminary is restrictive in 
its interpretation of what is liturgical, 
its definition of what is religious is 
broad enough to accommodate any ex- 
pression of art. 
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partmented montages of life in Vienna, 
of A Winter in Poland, of Shoemakers 
Upstairs and Scholars in the Basement. 
Color is strong but subdued with grey 
and black. Mrs. Hamerman, incidental- 
ly, is something of a realist too—that 
is to say, there’s a minimum of maple 
syrup in her art. (New Art Circle, to 
Dec. 20.)—J. F. 


SAIDENBERG GROUP: Feature of this 
holiday exhibition of European art is 
a large selection of Toulouse-Lautrec 
posters including the familiar Jane Av- 
ril, May Belfort and La Revue Blanche. 
Others represented are Klee, Braque, 
and Modigliani. (Saidenberg, to Dec. 
24.)—D. A. 


VILLAGE WATERCOLOR SHOW: 
There are 78 paintings in this 10th mid- 
season open watercolor show—still-life 
arrangements; allegorical heads; studies 
of old houses and deserted city streets; 
and a few abstractions, mostly watery 
doodles with obscure titles. As in any 
open show, this one includes a good 
deal that is amateurish and banal. But 
visitors to it will also find two pleasing 
cubist paintings— Margaret Layton’s 
still-life composition of flat, bright fruit, 
bowl and bottle shapes, and Harry 
Mathes’ Abstraction, painted in soft 
tans, blues and whites. 

Capable realistic entries are by Do- 
menico Facci, Graeme Barber, Amy 
Jones, Howard Hardy, Ran-Inting and 
Mark Schreiber. (Village Art Center, to 
Dec. 19.)—J. F. 


CHARLES STERN, FRANK CASA, 
FRANK DORSAY: These young print- 
makers work in an expressionist vein, 
though Dorsay borders on classicism 
and Stern on realism. The latter ex- 
hibits large and mostly genre black- 
and-white lithographs. Casa reflects a 
Lasansky influence in prints that are 
technically outstanding but often over- 
dramatic conceptually. Dorsay, the most 
mature of the three, is a serious Chris- 
tian mystic. His soft-textured lithos 
representing Bible incidents are deeply 
felt re-interpretations. (Peretz Johnnes, 
to Dec. 24.)—D. A. 


LILLIPUT GROUP: This selection in- 
cludes paintings for a Lilliputian purse 
(priced at $2.31% and up). Offered as 
Christmas gift suggestions, not many of 
them evoke the jingle of sleigh bells. 
They are dark in color, forbidding in 
implication. Harold Wacker, Lawrence 
Woodman, Hedi Fuchs, and David Tesse 
are among those represented. (Lilliput, 
to Dec. 19.)—C.R. 


ALBERT MULLEN: In oils, gouaches, 
ink and crayon drawings, Mullen syn- 
thesizes his experience as a set designer 
for circus, summer stock, and theater- 
in-the-round productions. His 20-odd 
works run the gamut from modified 
realism to explosive abstraction, but 
his pen drawings of real or imagined 
landscapes come off best as pictures. 


reeent 


A graduate of Cooper Union, he is now 
an instructor there. (Cooper, to Dec. 
31.)—C. R. 


SAUL BOLASNI: In his first one-man 
exhibition, Bolasni shows delicately ba- 
roque impressions of Paris done in 
watercolor and crowquill. This artist is 
well-known for his ballet costumes and 
portraits of theater personalities. But 
in his watercolors there are no people 
—only statues of nymphs and Greek 
gods, slim, chic and sexy. Many of these 
were done in the Luxembourg Gardens, 
in the Place de la Concorde or at the 
Carnavalet, and Paris was never green- 
er, fresher, daintier. Bolasni has a sharp 
eye for architectural frills and he has 
the technique necessary to suffuse his 
work with sunlight and air. (RoKo, to 
Dec. 24.)—J.F. 


RICHARD DE MENOCAL AND JEAN 
JONES WATTS: Trompe Voeil water- 
colors of still-life—a pineapple, a cab- 
bage leaf, or crystal clear glassware— 
are offered by young New Yorker de 
Menocal in his debut show. These ob- 
jects emerge in textured detail from 
dark backgrounds. Handled with re- 
straint and capability, they make ap- 
pealing pictures of substantial techni- 
cal achievement. , 

Sharing the gallery, Jean Jones Watts 
blows an arresting note on a very small 
horn (her largest painting is five by 
eight inches). She shows whimsical 
gouaches—of sinking ships with every- 
body drowning while smiling pleasant- 
ly, of “small fry” in characteristic oc- 
cupation, of Palm Beach peopled by fan- 
tastic animals including the human. 
Executed in garish detail, these vig- 
nettes are frankly primitive. Some pen 
drawings of greater sophistication and 
delicacy are also included. (Hugo, to 
Dec. 31.)—C. R. 


EYRE DE LANUX: By mixing sand, 
plaster, paint and wax into her frescoes 
and portraits, this artist produces a 
wide variety of textures which she then 
carves out in both high and low relief. 
Among several versions of The Roman, 
one which is gracefully incised on a 
waxed surface is most successful. Bal- 
kis, a woman’s likeness, has the strange 
vividness of Fayum portraiture. 

Although the artist’s large frescoes 
of house facades generally appear to be 
incoherent scrabbles of detail on highly 
roughened textures, Acitrezza has more 
definition and, when viewed from a dis- 
tance, its square tower and wandering 
grille-work come to life as a record of 
picturesque architecture. (Iolas, to Dec. 
31.)—M. B. 


SERIGRAPH GALLERIES GROUP: Al- 
most 200 serigraphs in a wide range of 
styles are on view in this holiday show. 
A group of miniatures includes several 
notable prints by Edward Landon and 
Leonard Pytlak. Among larger prints, 
outstanding items include Sylvia Wald’s 
Chrysalis; Mary Van Blarecom’s somber 
abstraction, Under the Cross, and Lan- 
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don’s Northern Winter. Other attrac- 
tive works are offered by Robert Gwath- 
mey, Louis Bunce, Dean Meeker and 
Robert Leland Kiley. (Serigraph, to 
Jan. 5.)—D. A. 


JEAN PAGES: Pagés, a French painter 
trained at the Beauvais Tapestry Works 
and now a top-flight commercial artist 
in New York, is currently showing 
gouaches of costumed figures and Pa- 
risian streets. While it leans rather 
heavily on Dufy, this work has a lightly 
romantic verve, and is expertly exe- 
cuted in a clear palette. (Stephen Lion, 
to Jan. 15.)—C.R. ~ 


SALPETER GROUP: Gallery regulars 
and a group of invited guests make up 
the sixth Christmas show at this gal- 
lery. Roster artists include Wilson, 
Teichman, Heidenreich Lehman, Kap- 
lan, and Crowley. Among visiting art- 
ists are Clara Shainess, Henry Kallem, 
Adolf Konrad and Joe Wolins. (Sal- 
peter, to Dec. 31.) 


ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
GROUP: Small paintings by roster art- 
ists make up this Christmas collection. 
Among artists included are Aaron Boh- 
rod, Adolf Dehn, Lily Harmon, Leonard 
Kester, Marion Greenwood and Joseph 
Floch. (A.A.A., to Dec. 20.) 


NEW AGE GROUP: “Art to Live With” 
is the theme of this show which includes 
works by Maurice Becker, Minna Cit- 
ron, Robert Gwathmey, Zoltan Hecht, 
Rudi Lesser and many others. (New 
Age, to Dec. 24.) 


Prints 
[Continued from page 12] 
exhibition, Goya’s magnificent etching 
from Los Disparates, showing a huge 
white-garbed figure looming over petri- 
fied warriors, is by far the most effec- 
tive. Less direct, but certainly expres- 
sive, is Redon’s image of the lonely 
rider going through a dark valley. 
Then, there is the notion of flux—the 
artist's wonderment at the rapidly 
changing aspects of nature, apparent 
in Bosch prints as well as in Bresdin’s. 
The show also includes ornamental 
fantasy in the form of French gro- 
tesques—costume design, masks, etc. 
Sardonic thrusts at powers that be, dis- 
guised as “the weird,” are found both 
in Hogarth’s Inhabitants of the Moon 
(in which he lampoons church and state 
by symbolizing them as empty-headed 
lunar creatures) and in Ensor’s The 
Good Judges (in which hypocrisy is in- 
directly assaulted). Finally, the per- 
haps indefinable sadism of the 20th cen- 
tury as reflected in Charles Addams 
cartoons is represented here. His image 
of the exotic witch knocking at her 
neighbor’s door to ask if she can spare 
a cup of cyanide brings the survey to 
an appropriate if uncomfortable finale. 


CORRECTION 


In a foot-note to the Bartlett 
Hayes guest editorial (December 1 
issue), it was erroneously stated that 
Perry Rathbone was co-author with 


Hayes of “The Layman’s Guide to 
Modern Art.” Co-author of this book 
is Mary Chalmers Rathbun, research 
assistant at the Addison Gallery at 
the time the book was written. 
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Museums between Covers 


“Art Treasures of the Metropolitan,” 
presented by the Curatorial Staff. New 
York: Harry N. Abrams, 1952. 240 pp. 
211 illustrations, 130 in color. $12.50. 


“Great Paintings from the National 
Gallery of Art,’ edited by Huntington 
Cairns and John Walker. New York: 
Macmillan, 1952. 183 pp. 85 illustrations 
in color. $15.00. 


We are gradually approaching a time 
when, for those rich enough to own the 
books on art, public galleries will mere- 
ly be repositories of source material 
for such books. There will no longer 
be any need to develop “museum feet” 
standing in wonder before works of the 
the past. Why suffer when one can ad- 
mire in comfort by one’s own fireside? 


These two magnificent additions to 
the portable past cannot be praised too 
highly. In both, everything possible has 
been done to make the color of the 
plates as true as methods of reproduc- 
tion will permit. Unfortunately the 
process block will not allow the ulti- 
mate in perfection. Here, the matter of 
economics enters the picture. Before 
the war, fantastic fidelity was achieved 
by such masters of the reproductive 
process as Max Jaffe of Vienna and 
Piper of Munich. (It is still being 
achieved by Turnstile reproductions in 
London.) But today, if an American 
publisher wanted to match their fidelity 
in a book with as many color plates 
as either of these, he would have to 
meet costs so prohibitive as to defeat 
the purpose of his book. 


We can only be grateful for the ef- 
forts that have been made. The “Art 
Treasures of the Metropolitan” volume 
is larger in scope than the “Great 
Paintings.” It supplements paintings 
with drawings, prints and the decora- 
tive arts. Its notes on each reproduction 
are both informative and concise. But 
one curious fact that emerges from a 
study of the book is that the Met is 
extraordinarily poor in sculpture. Going 
through the museum, with its over- 
powering wealth, one tends not to no- 
tice this; but here, in a choice made 
by the staff, one cannot help but re- 
mark this lapse in the taste of the ty- 
coons who formed the Met’s collections. 
(Both volumes, incidentally, might stand 
as monuments to the vanishing rich 
who, under expert guidance, swept the 
treasures of the earth onto their walls 
and then determined that those who 
could not own them could at least share 
in them.) 

The National Gallery volume is not 
complete in itself, but is a companion 
to the 1944 “Masterpieces of Painting 
from the National Gallery.” The plates 
are considerably larger than those in 
the Met volume, and the higher price 
is well justified. Quotations from many 
sources face the plates, and whether 
these add anything to one’s apprecia- 
tion of the pictures is a point which 
deserves consideration. The writer, per- 
sonally, feels that if such quotation 
was to be indulged in at all it should 
have been much more copious and 
varied. Some of these quotations seem 
to have been put in merely to conform 


to the plan of the book. Notes on the 
history of the pictures in this volume 
are not nearly as full as those in the 
Met book, and consequently they are 
of less interest to the student. 

Harry Abrams, in particular, is to be 
congratulated on the ambitiousness of 
his scheme: eventually, to publish 
“treasuries” on most of the major art 
galleries throughout the world (the 
Louvre was the first to be dealt with 
in the series). And his use of text by 
the staffs of these galleries assures us 
of authority of the books. 

Both books, however, make valuable 
additions to the picture galleries one 
can have on one’s bookshelves. Either 
book will make a perfect Christmas 
gift, one that will remain in use long 
after the holiday season is over. 

—RUTHVEN Topp.* 


BOOK NOTES 


Entries for the annual 50 Books of 
the Year Exhibition, sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
are due December 31. Eligible books are 
those published during 1952 in the 
United States. Winners will be exhibited 
in the Institute’s galleries in April and 
later in Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Dallas and London. For 
information write Andrew Stewart, Den- 
hard & Stewart, Inc., 114 East 32 Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


“Safeguarding Our Cultural Heri- 
tage,” a list of 338 books, periodicals 
and other materials concerning the pro- 
tection of libraries and museums, has 
been published by the Library of Con- 
gress. The 117-page bibliography, com- 
piled by Dr. Nelson R. Burr, is avail- 
able for $.85 from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
p<. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Kay-Kay CoMES HOME, A FABLE OF 
ENTHUSIASM, by Nicholas Samstag, 
illus. with 28 drawings by Ben Shahn. 
(New York: Valentin, $1.50.) Ben 
Shahn’s line drawings enliven the 
text of a modern Russian fairy-tale. 


THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION, WASHINGTON, 
introd. by Duncan Phillips. (Washing- 
ton, D. C., $5.00.) A comprehensive 
illustrated catalogue issued by an im- 
portant modern museum, the Phillips 
Gallery. 


FILMS ON ART, 1952, edited by William 
McK. Chapman. (New York: Ameri- 
can Federation of Art, $4.) A refer- 
ence book including essays by art 
film authorities, a list of films, direc- 
tory of film sources, and a subject 
index. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE NOTEBOOKS OF 
LEONARD DA VINCI, edited with com- 
mentaries by Irma A. Richter. (New 
York: Oxford, $1.25.) Based on the 
work of many scholars, this new edi- 
tion of significant passages from 
Leonardo’s Notebooks contains repro- 
ductions plus a commentary and bib- 
liographical chapter by the daughter 
of Jean Paul Richter. 


*Ruthven Todd, British poet, novelist, edi- 
tor and critic, is the author of “Tracks in 
the Snow,” a study of British art and science 
in the 18th and 19th century. 
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HONOR ROLL 


(THe Art Dicest presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


California Watercolor Society 32nd Annual, 
San Francisco 

*Gibson, George, $250 Society Prize 

*Dike, Phil, $150 

*Teel, Raymond, $150 

*Leeper, John P., $150 

*Morris, Patricia, $150 

*Ewing, Edgar, $150 

*Hansen, Ejnar, $150 

Brandt, Rex, $50 

Wallett, William, $50 

Adams, Clinton, $50 (merchandise) 

Buckley, Jean, $50 (merchandise) 
Palansky, A., $25 (merchandise) 






Corcoran Gallery 7th Annual Area Show, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jamieson, Mitchell, oil $50 Ist 

Gates. Robert F., oil 2nd 

Miller, Richard, oil 3rd & $50 as best still-life 

Evans, Lucile, oil hon. mention 

Lahey, Richard, oil hon. mention 

Ries, Martin, oil hon. mention 

Stamp, Mildred, oil hon. mention 

Delorme, William, w. c. 1st 

Martin, Keith, w. c. 2nd 

Parker, Polly, w. c. 3rd 

Cooke, Betty, w. c. hon. mention 

Maril, Herman, w. c. hon. mention 

Perlmutter, Jack, print Ist 

Von Huhn, Rudolf, print 2nd 

Taylor, Prentiss, print 3rd 

Bookatz, Samuel, drwg. lst 

Farman-Farma, Jo Ann, drwg. 2nd 

Lewis, John Chapman, drwg. 3rd 

Hutzler, Elsa, sculp. $25 1st 

*Kramer, Reuben R., sculp. 2nd & Hecht Co. 
prize 

Hobbs, Katherine B., sculp. 3rd 

Herzbrunn, Josef Pere, sculp. hon. mention 

Frazier, Loyal, ceram. Ist 

Giampietro, Alexander, ceram. 2nd 

O’Brien, Helen, ceram. 3rd 

*Sickman, Jessalee, oil, Arts Club prize 

*Lahey, Richard, w. c., Nat'l Soc. Arts & Letters 
prize 

*Jamieson, Mitchell, encaustic 

*Giampietro, Alexander, ceram. 

*Pursel, Lisle, ceram. 

*O’Brien, Helen, ceram, 


Ford Motor Company Awards, Art Students 
League, New York, N. Y. 

Miller, Marilyn, $100 Ist 

Mislinski, John, $50 2nd 

Dunham, Farrell, $25 3rd 

Morgan, Sava, $20 4th 


John F. & Anna Lee Stacy Scholarships, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Maxwell, Robert. $1,000 

Londraville, Albert J., $500 
Freedman, Eliot, $500 

Finney, Betty Morris, $200 

Wines, James N., $200 

Cumming, Robert Homer, hon. mention 
Young, Joseph Louis, hon. mention 
Simmons, Alice, hon. mention 
Mondrus, Martin, hon. mention 


Memphis 4th Biennial Exhibition, Tennessee 
Craven, Roy C. Jr., oil $200 Ist 
Cox, Joe. oil $100 2nd 
Driesbach, David F., oil $100 3rd 
Simmons, Anne Woodward, casein $50 4th 
Parks, Jarvin L., oil $50 5th 
Dudley, Virginia, oil hon. mention 
Parks, Jarvin L., oil hon. mention 
Ewing, C. Kermit, oil hon. mention 


Mid-America Third Annual, Nelson Gallery, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


*Barker, Walter, oil award 
*Cavanaugh, Tom, encaustic award 
*Bashor, John, w. c. award 

*Becker, Fred, print award 

*Phelan, Elizabeth, sculp. award 
Morrison, Jean, oil cash award 
Saporita, John, oil cash award 

Meigs, Walter, oil & lacquer cash award 
Burnham, Dwight, oil cash award 
Fett, William, w. c. cash award 
Dickerson, William, w. c. cash award 
Lasansky. Mauricio, print cash award 
Drewes, Werner, print cash award 
Winter, Clark, sculp. cash award 
Burket, Leroy, oil hon. mention 

Green, Robert, oil hon. mention 
Smith, Jack O.. casein hon. mention 
Moore, Sidney C., Sr., w. c. hon. mention 
Cervene, Richard, w. c. hon. mention 
Green, Kenneth, w. c. hon. mention 
Hunt, R. J., w. c. hon, mention 


Missouri Artists, 12th Annual Exhibition, 
City Art Museum, Saint Louis 


*Youngman, Robert, sculpture, $300 special prize 


*Wallace, John, print, $25 special prize 








Green, James, w. ¢c., $100 special prize 

Barker, Walter, oil, $50 special prize 
Harmon, James, w. c., $50 special prize 
Meigs, Walter, oil, $50 special prize 

Phelan, Elizabeth, sculpture, $50 special prize 
Carey, J. Sheldon, stoneware, $35 special prize 
Morrison, Jean, oil, $25 special prize 

Pozzati, Rudy, drawing, $25 special prize 
FitzGerald, Clark, sculpture, $25 special prize 
Winfield, Rodney, w. c., $25 special prize 
Burket, Leroy K., oil, $25 special prize 
Reinhardt, Siegfried, oil, $275 special prize 
Fett, William, oil, $100 special prize 

Bloore, R. L., w. c., hon. mention 

Creamer, Mary, w. c., hon. mention 

Gruer, Al, oil, hon. mention 

Thalinger, E. Oscar,“oil, hon. mention 


AUCTIONS 


A group of etchings, engravings and 


lithographs by old and modern masters, 
from the collection of Mrs. J. H. Sin- 
clair and from other owners, was auc- 
tioned at Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
November 19. A total of $16,347.50 was 
realized in the sale. Following are high- 
est prices brought during the session: 


Bone: Spanish Good Friday, Ronda ............ $1,400 
McBey: Dawn: The Camel Patrol Setting 













NDE, acgintmanbbentéabastwckenmesmeecgelineinenneodeinigtes 1,300 
Whistler: Weary ‘ 925 
Rembrandt: Dr. “pa 

Watching 6 Magic DIBh ....c.ccccccossssrscsses 850 
Haden: An Early Riser .... 550 
ee ae eo : 550 
Meryon: Le Petit Pont, Paris .......0.....000000 500 
Rembrandt: Beggars Receiving Alms at the 

Door of a House 375 
Schongauer: The Flight int 310 


Cameron; Ben Ledi ARE ALIA 250 


Auction Calendar 
January 6 & 7, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 


General literature by American, French & Eng- 
lish authors from private owners including the 
estate of the late Felix Wildenstein, Mrs. Wal- 
lace H. White & others. Exhibition from De- 
cember 30. 


January 7, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern 


paintings & drawings from various collectors 
including the late A. E. Gallatin. Notable items 
include Monet’s Mme. Monet dans son Jardin: 
Viaminck’s Village Street; Renoir’s Maisons @ 
Cagnes, Femme a@ Tunique Gréque & Paysage; 
& works by Toulouse-Lautrec, Chirico, Segonzac 
& Homer. Exhibition from December 30. 


January 8, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Eng- 


lish 18th-century porcelains from the Marion 
Bayard Benson collection & others. Includes 
dessert services of the Chelsea-Derby & Coal- 
port factories; Oriental Lowestoft platters & 
dishes, & a smal! group of early téle ware. 
Exhibition from December 30. 


January 9 & 10, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galler- 


ies. English furniture & decorative objects from 
various owners. Includes 18th-century book- 
eases, pedestal dining table, dining room chairs, 
oriental rugs & occasional pieces. Also. a group 
of early American & Georgian silver. Exhibition 
from December 30. 


TOuULOUSE-LAUTREC: Le Compte Charles 
de Toulouse-Lautrec. To be sold at 
Parke-Bernet on January 7 
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The Technical Literature 


Among those who are interested in 
the study of painting. materials and 
techniques, there is a tendency to ne- 
glect the original sources of informa- 
tion on the history, development and 
practice of painting. This literature is 
quite extensive. It begins with the earli- 
est civilizations and includes records of 
classical times, medieval manuscripts, 
early printed books of the renaissance 
and the technical writings of artists, 
scholars and chemists during the past 
300 years. Add to these the modern sci- 
entific accounts published in books and 
periodicals which have to do with de- 
velopments in the field of industrial and 
decorator paints, and the total is a 
huge bibliography indeed. 

Because many of the items are not 
too easy to come by, it is not surprising 
that only a handful of workers in the 
field have a really intimate knowledge 
of old sources. But art libraries have a 
sufficient number of basic works to give 
students a good background in the sub- 
ject. Everything can be found in the 
fine collections of the New York Public 
Library, the Metropolitan Museum, the 
Fogg Museum at Harvard, and in other 
centers. 

However, most of those who think of 
themselves as attentive students of the 
technology of painting have only a 
vague acquaintance with some of the 
more prominent books. Few are aware 
of the extent of information on the sub- 
ject, information on which we base many 
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ON THE MATERIAL SIDE 


of our conclusions regarding the be- 
havior or performance of our materi- 
als. Many students know of the records 
of Pliny and Vitruvius, the treatises of 
Theophilus and Cennini, the letters, note- 
books and recorded statements of out- 
standing painters of the past, and two 
or three handbooks or manuals of our 
own time. But little attention is paid to 
the dozens of other old records which 
make for a well-rounded background in 
the subject. And a well-rounded knowl- 
edge of the whole is necessary if one is 
to interpret material properly, not only 
to arrive at true meanings, but also to 
weigh authors’ opinions and to recognize 
erroneous and misleading statements. 


The reader who delves into this past 
literature—some of it fascinating, some 
of it dull or difficult—gets new insights 
into the spirit of the times and the 
character and personalities of artists of 
various periods. A notable example is 
that of Cennino Cennini, a 14th-century 
painter whose art and technique were 
inherited in direct line from the studio 
of his idol, Giotto, and whose “Book of 
the Art” was written “for the utility 
and good advantage of those who would 
attain perfection.” Cennini instructs us 
in the precious minutiae of quattro- 
cento painting. Replete with the color 
and flavor of its times, and the spirit 
and character of its author, his book is 
an unfailing source of delight to those 
who read it through. 

The treatise of Theophilus Rugerus, 
a 10th- or 1lith-century monk and 
priest of the North, is written in a more 
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by Ralph Mayer 


austere, pedagogical vein. But it too 
manages to convey the spirit of its 
times, the circumstances under which it 
was compiled, and the devotional char- 
acter of the arts and crafts with which 
it deals. 

The history of artists’ materials and 
techniques necessarily parallels art his- 
tory, for it developed as a result of the 
needs of artists and the changing de- 
mands of artistic movements and suc- 
cessions. Its literature is a valuable 
adjunct to the history of art, revealing 
some of the motivating art forces be- 
hind it, and containing within its records 
more references to, and concern with, 
matters of prime interest to the art his- 
torian than the art historian often 
realizes. 


(This is the first of two articles on the 
technical literature of painting.) 


Jobs in Art 


[Replies to the advertisements below, unless 
otherwise requested, should be ‘addressed to 
the box number specified, c/o ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 





Rates: 20c per word ($3 minimum) payable 
in advance. Deadline: seven days before date 
of issue.] 


JOBS AVAILABLE 


ART COORDINATOR: Graduate art major 
from recognized college or person experienced 
in assembling and installing of exhibitions. 
Salary range: $375-$464 per month. Applica- 
tions must be filed by 5 P.M., Thursday, Jan- 
uary 15, 1953. Applicants will be notified of 
time and place or examination. Apply to 
CIVIL SERVICE, Room 5, City Hall, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
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A MODERN VIEW 


by Ralph M. Pearson 
The Whitney Annual 


All art critics face a serious dilemma. 
They know that verbal descriptions of 
unseen and unknown works must be 
meaningless to a reader, whereas gen- 
eralizations can at least be understood 
and will carry as much authority as is 
granted the specific critic. I choose the 
latter method in commenting on the 
current annual at the Whitney Museum. 

Generalizing, then, the exhibition re- 
solves itself about as follows: 


Works of top-level distinction num- 
ber around 16, with another 10 in close 
competition. The always-numerous mid- 
dle ground works—having many vir- 
tues but averaging less-than-best—come 
to about 38 with realistic subjects and 
42 under the abstract banner. Fair to 
poor achievements in both camps total 
about 15 each. The naturalistic school 
has dwindled to around five. And the 
“psychological release” devotees of chaos 
count only some 14—a much smaller 
number than in this year’s Pittsburgh 
International. 


Among the artists who gain top-level 
distinction in this showing (one can be 
specific about artists) are: Ivan Al- 
bright, Ilya Bolotowsky, Paul Burlin, 
Adolph Dehn, Max Ernst, Karl Fortess, 
Fritz Glarner, Herbert Katzman, Kuni- 
yoshi, Edward Laning, Savo Radulovic, 
Sam Reichmann-Lewis, Siegfried Rein- 
hardt, Attilio Salemme, Esphyr Slobod- 
kina and Nahum Tschacbasov. 


As a whole the impact of the exhibi- 
tion gives the spectator a lift of spirit 
and confidence in the future. There is 
rich diversity and a fairly high average. 
The grand tradition of creative art is 
being carried on with much originality 
and power in many different idioms, 
but with the unifying force of “form” 
that resolves the chaos of nature and 
life into the order of art. At its best 
the showing illustrates the pregnant 
words of Clifford Odets*: 


“That some artists, standing erect in 
the twilight of our times, have suc- 
ceeded in their unenviable lonely task 
of unifying, of wresting order from dis- 
order, of making a multiverse into a 
universe, does not only stagger credul- 
ity but makes one freshly proud and 
awesome of the name of man.” 


Asked why he depressed the show 
with chaotic works, Herman More re- 
plied that it was his task, as director, 
not to use his personal judgment, but 
to show what is being done today. “Any 
work is valid,” he said, “if satisfactory 
to the artist as his means of expression. 
Unity of emotional purpose can re- 
place unity of form or design.” 

This direct contradiction of the con- 
cept of the arts of the ages—all of 
them—so eloquently expressed by Odets, 
is undoubtedly valid for More, and per- 
haps as museum policy. Whether or not 
it is also valid for our art world in 
general is a pressing issue that must 
be decided individually by every artist 
and art lover on his own responsibility. 
As I see it, More’s exhibition contra- 
dicts his own statement. 





*Quotation from a New York Times Sun- 
day book supplement review of Carola Gie- 
dion Welcker’s “Paul Klee.” 
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ART SUPPLIES) 


At Reasonable Prices 
$2” x 6 yd. Duck Canvas ............ 
45” x 6 yd. Linen Canvas ............ 

Write for Samples and Price List 
Mall Check with Order (Ne C.0.D.) 
NEW YORK CENTRAL SUPPLY CO. 
62 THIRD AVE. (nr. 11th St.) New York 3 











JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square New York 


“Everything for the Artist” 





JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Baltimore, Maryland 


BALTIMORE NATIONAL WATERCOLOR EXHI- 
BITION. Feb. 3-Mar. 8. Media: watercolor, pas- 
tel, tempera and gouache. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards due Jan. 5. Entries due 
Jan. 10. Write Baltimore Museum of Art, Wy- 
man Park Drive. 


Hartford, Connecticut 


CONNECTICUT ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 43RD 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Jan. 10-Feb. 1. Avery 
Memorial Galleries. Media: oil, tempera, sculp- 
ture, etching, drypoint, lithograph and wood- 
block. Entry fee $4. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks 
and entries due Dec. 31. Write Louis J. 
Fusari, Sec’y, P.O. Box 204. 


Indiana, Pennsylvania 


STUDENT COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION AN- 
NUAL ART EXHIBITION. April 15-May 26. 
Indiana State Teachers College. Media: painting 
and seulpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks and entries due March 15. Write Dr. 
Orval Kipp, director of art department, State 
Teachers College. 

Los Angeles, California 


SECOND NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBITION. April 
2-May 3. University of Southern California. 
Media: ail print except monotype. Entry fee 
$2. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks due February 
13. Entries due February 20. Write Print- 
makers of Southern California, Department of 
Fine Arts, 3518 University Avenue. 


New York, New York 
AUDUBON ARTISTS 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. Jan. 22-Feb. 8. National Academy Gal- 
leries. Media: all. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 8. Write 
Fiske Boyd, 1083 5th Avenue. 


GRAND NATIONAL AMERICAN ARTISTS PRO- 
FESSIONAL LEAGUE MEMBER ART COM 
PETITION. National Arts Club Building. March 
8-21, 1953. Open to A.A.P.L. members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee 
$4. Prizes. Jury. Entries due March 3. Write 
A.A.P.L., National Arts Club, 15 Gramercy Park. 

SOCIETY OF AMERICAN GRAPHIC ARTISTS, 
INC. 37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. AND 
14TH ANNUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 30-Feb. 28. Kennedy Galleries. Media: 
intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks due Dec. 29. Entries due 
Jan. 5. Write Society of American Graphic 
Artists, Inc., 1083 5th Ave., N. Y. 22. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 148TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTING AND 
SCULPTURE. Jan. 25-Mar. 1. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, painting and sculpture. Jury. More than 
$7,500 in prizes. Entry blanks and entries due 
Dec. 23. Write Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets. 


PHILADELPHIA PRINT CLUB 25TH ANNUAL 
LITHOGRAPHY EXHIBITION. Jan. 5-23. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry cards due Dec. 19. 
Entries due Dec. 23. Write The Print Club. 
1614 Latimer Street. 

PHILADELPHIA PRINT CLUB 27TH ANNUAL 
WOOD ENGRAVING, WOODCUT AND BLOCK 
PRINT EXHIBITION, Feb. 4-25. Media: wood 
engraving, woodcut, and linoleum print. Entry 
fee $1 for non-members. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due Jan. 16. Entries due Jan. 21. Write 
the Print Club, 1614 Latimer Street. 


Portland, Maine 
PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 2ND ANNUAL 
PRINT EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-25. L. D. M. Sweat 
Memorial Art Museum. Entry fee $2. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Dec. 20. 




































































95 Write Portland Society of Art, 111 High Street. 
5.00 PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ART 70TH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION. Mar. 1-29. L. D. M. Sweat Memo- 
rial Art Museum. Media: oil, watercolor, and 
Oo pastel. Entry fee $3. Jury. Entry blanks and 
; + entries due Feb. 14. Write Portland Society of 
Art, 111 High Street. 
Providence, Rhode Island 





PROVIDENCE ART CLUB 74TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Jan. 6-18. Media: oil, watercolor, 
pastel, gouache and tempera. Jury. Prizes. En- 
try blanks and entries due Jan. 4. Write Provi- 
dence Art Club, 11 Thomas St. 











Sarasota, Florida 

SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION 3RD ANNUAL 
NATIONAL MEMBERS’ EXHIBITION. First 
half: watercolor, ceramics, graphic and draw- 
ing, Jan. 4-17; second half: oil and sculpture, 
Jan. 18-31. Open to member-artists. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Dec. 22. Entries due Dec. 27. 
Write R. H. McKelvey, director, Sarasota Art 
Association. 


St. Augustine, Florida 
JANUARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 4-28. St. Augustine 
Art Association. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $3.50 plus $3 member- 
ship. Entry blanks due Dec. 2A. Entries due 
Dec. 27. Write St. Augustine Art Association, 
P.O. Box 444. 
Seattle, Washington 
NORTHWEST PRINTMAKERS 25TH INTERNA- 


December 15, 1952 



















TIONAL EXHIBITION. Seattle Art Museum. 
Mar. 4-Apr. 5. All print media. Write Glen 
Alps, 6523-40th N.E. 


Washington, D. C. 


CORCORAN GALLERY 23RD BIENNIAL EXHIBI- 


TION. Mar. 15-May 3. Media: oil, tempera and 
encaustic. Jury. Prizes totaling $5,000. Entry 
blanks and entries due Jan. 9. Write Hermann 
Warner Williams, Corcoran Gallery of Art. 


REGIONAL 


East Orange, New Jersey 


ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES 2ND ANNUAL 


STATE EXHIBITION. Mar. 8-21. Open to all 
New Jersey artists. Media: oil and watercolor. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Jury blanks due Feb. 18. 
Entries due Feb. 22. Write Lillian W. Alten-- 
hofen, 116 Prospect St. 


New York, New York 


SMALL PAINTINGS QUARTERLY FOR LITTLE- 


KNOWN ARTISTS. Jan. 11-30. All media. 
Awards of solo and two-man shows. Bring work 
(do not phone or write) by Jan. 2 to Lilliput 
House Gallery, 231% Elizabeth St. 


Norfolk, Virginia 


CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAR- 


OLINA 11TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 
1-22, Open to artists of Virginia and North 
Carolina. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. Pur- 
chase prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Jan. 
19. Write Irene Leache Memorial Museum. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


THE MIDWEST 2ND BIENNIAL EXHIBITION 


OF UTILITARIAN DESIGN. April 1-26. Open 
to craftsmen and artists from Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Okla- 
homa, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming. 
Media: ceramic, enamel, metalwork, textile, 
woodwork. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and en- 
tries due March 16. Write Mrs. David S. 
Carson, Exhibitions, Joslyn Art Museum, 2218 
Dodge Street 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


PHILADELPHIA ART ALLIANCE CRAFTSMEN'’S 


EXHIBITION. Feb. 6-March 1, 1953. Open to 
craftsmen within a 65-mile radius of Phila- 
delphia. Media: bookbinding, ceramics (ex- 
cept jewelry) decorator’s accessories, enamel, 
furniture, glass, jewelry, leather, metal, plas- 
tics, printed fabrics, rugs, toys, weaving, wood 
and wrought iron. Jury. Prizes. Entries due 
Jan. 31. Write Philadelphia Art Alliance, 251 
South 18th St. 


San Antonio, Texas 


TEXAS WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 4TH ANNUAL 


EXHIBITION. Feb. 15-Mar. 1. Witte Memo- 
rial Museum. Open to former and present Texas 
residents. Entry fee $3 for non-members. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and entries due Jan. 31. 
Write Mrs. Alice Naylor, 125 Magnolia Drive. 


South Bend, Indiana 


MICHIGANA REGIONAL ART EXHIBITION 4TH 


ANNUAL. March 8-29. Open to artists of 
Michigan and Indiana. Media: oil, watercolor. 
prints and drawing. Entry fee $3. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due Feb. 23. Entries due Feb. 28. 
Write Thomas R. Lias, South Bend Art Asso- 
ciation, 620 West Washington Ave. 


COMPETITIONS, FELLOWSHIPS, 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF DECORATORS 1952 


DESIGN COMPETITION. Open to all designers 
of fabrics, furniture, floor covering, wall cover- 
ings and lighting who have designed products 
offered for sale not prior to January 1, 1952. 
Each submission should be on a sheet of illus- 
tration board 20” x 30” and should include one 
photograph (approximately 8” x 10”) of the 
article. Entry blanks due Jan. 16. Write Amer- 
ican Institute of Decorators, 41 E. 57th St., 
New York 22. N. Y. 


FIRST ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL COMPETI- 


TIVE EXHIBITION OF IVORY SCULPTURE: 
Ivory sculpture at least 7” high will be ac- 
cepted in this competition. Three jurors will 
select prizewinners for exhibition at the Carle- 
bach Gallery April 16 to May 16, 1953. For 
informaticn write Dr. S. A. Schneidman, 207-12 
Jamaica Avenue, Queens Village 28, L. I., N. Y. 


YM-YWHA DEBUT EXHIBITION COMPETITION. 


Adult professional artists over 25 are eligible 
to compete for one-man exhibitions in the 
Kaufmann Art Gallery at the YMHA with costs 
up to $200 defrayed by the “Y.’’ Applicants 
must be prepared for a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of at least 25 paintings. To apply, on 
January 12 and 13 between 10 A.M. and 3 
P.M., bring three examples of work to YM- 
YWHA, Lexington Avenue & 92nd Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


KAYWOODIE PIPE NATIONAL SCULPTURE 


COMPETITION. Open to American and Canadian 
amateur and professional sculptors, this compe- 
tition offers $2,500 in prizes for the best to- 
bacco pipe designs. Entries may be in any 
medium, sizes 3” to 18”. Entries due by Jan. 
31. Write to Kaywoodie Co., 6400 Broadway, 
West New York, N. J. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM ANNUAL GRADU- 


ATE FELLOWSHIP. Three student fellowships 
of $4,000 each are offered to qualified graduate 
students for one year beginning July 1, 1953. 
Successful completion of 12 months of study 
will make the student eligible for an additional 
$1,000 for a minimum of two months’ travel 
and study abroad. Applicahts must have com- 
pleted at least two years.of graduate study by 
June, 1953, and must have adequate reading 
knowledge of French and German. Applications 
due February 15. Write Sterling A. Callisen, 
Dean of Education and Extension, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Fifth Avenue at 82nd Street, 
New York, N, Y. 


PULITZER TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP. A 


$1,500 traveling scholarship is available to any 
art student between the ages of 15 and 30 
enrolled in an accredited art school. Candidates 
must submit representative work in one medium 
only. Entry blanks due March 30. Entries due 
April 6. Write Vernon C. Porter, National Acad- 
emy of Design, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 
28, N. Y. 


JOHN MYERS FOUNDATION ART SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS TO THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
RESEARCH. Scholarships for two workshops 
in painting beginning with the opening of the 
spring semester, February 9, are available at 
the New School. Applications should be ad- 
dressed to the Art Department, New School for 
Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York 
OE Wee ke 





The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art. yet today it is probably 
the least understood of al] elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


THE SCHOOL OF THE 


CATALOGUE | REQUEST — ADDRESS oe) 





ART DIG 





20 issues per year 


(0 One Year $5 [| Two Years $8 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


SUSE) 1E kd 


E S T For the News in Art 


[) Payment Enclosed 
116 East 59th Street e New York 22, N. Y. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS 


teach 
drawing/painting 
sculpture/graphics 
applied art/anatomy 
at the 


ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


eur canlar-c-aet dane, see | 215 West 
57th S#. 


view in morning, afternoon and 
evening sessions. Special Satur- 

N. Y. 19 
Circle 


dren and 
7-4510 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


quirements. Approved school for 
- BALTIMORE - 1952 


veterans. Classes now open for 

immediate registration. 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional in Drawing, Graphic Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Com- 
mercial Art. Ceramics. Unlimited contact with 
Museum collection through study and _ lectures. 
Est. 1876. Alse Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 
















Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 












12441 JUMIPER RDB, 
CLEVELAND 6. CHICO 


COLORADO 


FINE ARTS 


Fall 1952 
Sept. 15-Jan. 30 


SPRINGS 


CENTER 

DESIGN — DRAWING 
sore. tou PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
Feb. 2-June 5  GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 


Address—Registrar—Art School 
Colorado Springs, Colorade 





/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 
25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 


HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 
WATERCOLOR 


7 
0 H AR COURSES 


Washington, D. C. — April and May 


California — July and August 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’Hara, 2025 O St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 









THE BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Three Year Curriculum Course in Design 


76 Full & Part Time Courses in DRAWING, PAINTING, 
GRAPHICS, SCULPTURE, CERAMICS, JEWELRY, ENAMELING, 
DESIGN, LETTERING. For Beginning, Intermediate, and 
Advanced Students. Morning, Afternoon, and Evening Classes. 


VA Approved. 
Write for free Catalog D 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17,N.Y. NEvins 8-4486 


30 





ARTIST'S BAZAAR 


A clear-drying plastic medium, a deriva- 
tive of polyvinyl acetate, Polymer Tem- 
pera Medium has recently been put on 
the market by Alfred Duca, Boston 
painter and sculptor who originally de- 
veloped this product for his own use. 
According to Duca, Polymer Tempera 
Medium combines the best features of 
oil, wax, casein and egg tempera. Duca 
also states that this water-miscible 
emulsion is unaffected by light, heat or 
weather, by mold, petroleum solvents, 
mild alkalis or acids. For use with poly- 
mer medium, Duca has developed a re- 
tarder which controls the drying rate. 
He has also developed Polymer Tem- 
pera Colors, finely ground in a special 
water-base solution; and Powder Clay, 
a fine-mesh inert aggregate with which 
impasto effects may be achieved. For 
all of these products, or for a detailed 
booklet describing the process, write: 
Polymer Tempera, Inc., 166 Newbury 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





The fourth in a series of color charts 
was recently issued by the manufactur- 
ers of Luminall Casein Colors. The chart 
shows 16 colors and 32 tints obtained 
by blending the colors with white. Rec- 
ommended for murals, stage flats, dis- 
plays and all kinds of decorative art- 
work, mat-drying Luminall Casein Col- 
ors may be used in their original paste 
form for impasto techniques, or mixed 
with water for brush or airbrush ap- 
plication. According to the manufac- 
turer, these colors are non-yellowing 
and non-fading. They will not chip, peel 
or flake off. They may be used on can- 
vas, paper, wood, plaster and composi- 
tion board. Because they are heavily 
pigmented, they may also be used to 
tint synthetic latex, alkyd resin and 
other emulsion paints. Packaged in two- 
ounce tubes and in half-pint, quart and 
gallon cans, Luminall Casein Colors 
(and color chart) may be ordered from: 
Luminall Paints, Chicago 9, Il. 


A quick-drying relief paint, Relievo Col- 
or is put up in self-dispensing tubes 
which may be used for writing mes- 
sages or drawing designs on various sur- 
faces. While still wet, the paint may be 
sprinkled with flitter, and the manufac- 
turer recommends this as an easy, in- 
expensive, effective way to decorate 
Christmas tree bulbs, ornaments and 
stockings. For further information write 
to: CVH Laboratories Co., 320 East 
Passaic Avenue, Bloomfield, N. J. 


A German line of artists oil paints, 
Rhenish Colors are being introduced by 
their American distributor at a discount 
of 25% off regular price. These inter- 
mixable, permanent oils are available 
in a wide range of colors in standard 
studio-size tubes. For further informa- 
tion write: Utrecht Linens, 119 West 
7th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


A colorless, waterproof protective solu- 
tion, Acrolite-Sprey is recommended by 
its manufacturers as a preservative coat- 
ing for wash drawings, charcoal sketches, 
and advertising agency art-work. Packed 
in 12-ounce spray-top cans, it must be 
ordered directly from the manufacturer: 
Acrolite International, Dept. AD, 12 
Hollywood Avenue, Hillside, N. J. 





paint 
and have fun 


...- with EARL GROSS 


for six weeks. February 15 

to April 1, at Long Boat 

Key Art Center, Sarasota. 
Water color, oil, landscape, 
figure and still life. Write 

for information to Earl Gross, 
620 N. Michigan, Chicago, Illinois. 


Carl Walters Jan. 5-Mar. 27 


NORTON 
SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


THEFINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 


Fine, Industrial, Advertis- 
ing Arts. Teacher Training. 
Degrees. Accredited B.F.A., 
M.F.A., B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


JOHN HERRON. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
‘“ Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


JERRY 


eneeier eee ie 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Summer school: North 
Truro, Massachusetts. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 
























SCOTT CARBEE 
Schook of 


* 


33rd 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
Individeal lastrection. Catalogue AD. 
Director 


. Carbee, 
Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
126 MASS. AVE af BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON 









ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 
For information address 

Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses in arts and crafts .. . 
Ideal climate . . . Ana low living rates 
in Mexico's most beautiful town. 

RICO LEBRUN: Guest Lecturer, Resident Artist 
For an illustrated prospectus describing 
a unique opportunity write: 

Stirlin 
San 





Dickinson, Instituto Allende, 
iguel Allende, Gto., Mexico 





ART STUDENTS ... 


Have you sent your subscription in for 
Art Digest? If not, why not take advan- 
tage of Art Digest's special student rate 
NOW. Write to School Department: Art 
Digest, 116 E. 59 St., N. Y. 22. 





The Art Digest 
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CALENDAR OF 


EXHIBITIONS 





AKRON, OHIO 

Institute Dec.: Amer. Indian, Artist. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute To Jan. 5: Becker. 
ALTOONA, PA. 

Alliance To Jan. 17: Cont. Amer.; 
Eliscu. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Dec. 22: Wall 


Pig. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum To Dec. 81: Norwegian 
Prints; To Jan. 8: Gifts; To Jan. 
18: Bahr, Bolton, Lewis; To Jan. 
18: Avery. 
Walters Gallery To Jan. 11: Fig- 
urines. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CAL. 

Perls Gallery To Jan. 10: Steinberg, 
Sterne. 

BELLEVUE, WASH. 

Altman & Prechek Jo Dec. 24: Tsu- 
takawa. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum To Dec. 27: Old Masters; 
Dutch Prints. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To Dec. 31: Hohannesian; 
Wadsworth. 

Copley To Dec. 20: Members. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 24: Judd. 
Guild Dec.: Benson Memorial. 
Institute To Jan. 11: Orozco. 
Mirski To Jan. 6: Bergschneider. 
Museum Jo Jan. 25: Boston Soc. 
Ind. Artists. 

Swetzoff Dec.: Drwgs. 

Vose Dec.: Gasser. 

Shore Studio Dec.: Group. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Zo Dec. 28: Buffalo Soc.; 
To Jan. 11: Italy at Work. 
CANTON, OHIO 
Institute Zo Dec. 21: Canton Artists. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Mint Museum Dec.; Diirer. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Arts Club To Jan. 6: Villon. 
Dickens Dec.: Xmas Sale. 

Frumkin Dec.: Group. 

Hohenberg Dec.: Cont. Art. 
Institute Zo Dec. 31: Karsh; Dec. 
19-Feb. 8: Kiyonaga Prints. 
Library Dec.: McNear; Weber-Sachs. 
Little Dec.: Natzler Ceramics. 
Nelson Dec.: Quastier; Wildenhain. 
Newman Brown 7o Dec. 31: Eklind. 
Oehlschlaeger Dec.: Gifts. 

Palmer House Jo Jan. 3: Art for 
Xmas. 

Well of Sea Dec.: Koppe. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum 7o0 Dec. 23: Bayer; To 
Jan. 4: Frasconi; To Jan, 11; Fr. 

Drwgs.; Dec. 16-Jan. 18: Gropius. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center Dec.: Zerbe; Zaugg; 
Woelffer; Sabean. 

COLUMBIA, 8S. C. 

Museum Dec. 21-Jan. 10; Old Mas- 
ters; To Jan. 4: AJ.D, Ann’l, 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gailery Dec.: Mod. Fr. Masters. 

CORNING, N. Y. 

Glass Center Dec.: Amer. Ceramics. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean Dec.: Group. 

Museum Jo Dec. 28: Young Collec- 
tions; To Jan. 4: Black. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute Dec.: Ohio Print Ann’l, 

DENVER, COLO. 

Museum Dec.: Robus; To Dec, 23: 
Denver Ann’l; To Jan. 18: Textiles. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center Dec.: Camprubi; Mas- 
terpieces. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To Dec. 21: Mich. Ann'l; 
To Dec. 28: Da Vinci Inventions; 
To Feb.: Matisse Graphics. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 

Museum Dec.: Currier & Ives. 

FORT WAYNE, IND. 

Museum Dec.; “Christmas Story in 
Art.” 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum 7'0 Dec. 31; Young. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Museum Dec.:; Saints in Gothic Art. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum 7o Jan. 4: Xmas Designs. 
HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Academy To Jan. 4: 
Child. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum Dec. 16-Jan. 4: Texas Pig. 
¢& Sculp. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron Inst. To Jan. 4: 
Venice. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Nelson Gallery Dec.: Mid-Amer. 
Ann'l, 

KEY WEST, FLA. 

Art Assoc. Dec.: Local Artists. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 

Hatfield Galleries Dec.: Paval. 


December 15, 1952 


Madonna and 


18th C. 


Vigeveno Dec.: Xmas Ptgs. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Dec.; Arms € Ar- 
mor; To Jan. 5: Print Ann’l. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Dec.: Ingres. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Gallery Dec.: Memphis Bi- 
ennial. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute To Dec. 21: Portraits; To 

Jan. 18: Kokoschka. 

Walker To-dan. 4: Xmas Sale; To 

Jan. 17: Lowenthal Coil. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. - 
Institute Dec.: Wiken; Decorators, 

Architects. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum To Dec. 28: Illusion of 

Reality. 

MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum 7o Dec. 21: ORT; To Jan. 
11: Cont. British Ptrs. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum 7o Jan. 5: Gift Sale. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 

L. Allyn Museum 7o Dec. 28: Stein; 

Karolik Coll. 

NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum To Dec. 28: Clifton; To 

Jan, 5: “Ship € Shore.” 

PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Soe. of Four Arts To Jan. 9: 18th 
C. Ptgs. 

PASADENA, CAL. 

Institute Dec.: Wayne, Watson, Nack, 

Hansen. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To Dec. 28: Art Directors; 
Dec. 19-Jan. 4: Armitage. 

Alliance To Jan. 3: Xmas Crafts. 

De Braux Dec.: Landscapes. 

Donovan To Dec. 24: Margolis. 

Hendler Dec.; Drwgs., Prints. 

Library, Bryn Mawr To Dec. 31: 
Salko. 

Lush 7o Jan. $3: Prints. 

Museum To Jan. 7: 
Graphics. 

Print Club To Dec. 24: Ann’l; To 
Dec. 30: Theatre Prints. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To Dec. $1: Eshrick: 
Sankowsky. 

Carnegie To Jan. 1; Decorative Arts. 

Studio 130 To Dec. 28: Xmas Group. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Dec.: Ptgs. of 
Water. 

PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum 7o Dec. 25: Jewelry. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

Three Arts Dec.: Cott. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To Dec. 21: Little Ptgs.; 
Dec. 23-Jan. 4: Heintzelman. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

“Museum 7o Dec. 28: Design in In- 
dustry. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. To Dec. 28: Gore. 

SAINT LOUIS, MO. 

Museum Dec.: Ind. Artists; Saints 
in Prints. 

Saturday Gallery To Dec. 22: Hun- 
ter. 

SAINT PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery To Dec. 24: Crafts. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Museum 7o Dec. 28: Meekee; Ed- 
sall; Stehling. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Gallery Dec.: Guild. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Cal. Pal. Dec.: Vaccarino; Pagan & 
Christian Art. 

De Young Museum To Dec. 28: 
Weol. Soc.; From Dec. 16: Sanders. 

Labaudt Dec.: Potters. 

Museum 7o Jan. 4: Bender Coll. 

Rotunda To Jan. 4: Baumann, Mc- 
Reynolds, Pancher, Potter, Bishop. 

SAN MARINO, CAL. 

Huntington Gallery To Jan.: Great 
Bibles. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum To Dec. 28: Duquette; 
Helfensteller; To Jan. 4: Harris; 
To Jan. 8: Hartley; Santos. 

SARASOTA, FLA. 

Ringling Museum To Dec. 31: 
Drwgs., Rose. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Museum 7o Jan. 4; Relig. Art. 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Art Center To Jan. 7: 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum T7o Jan. 7: 
Restoration. 

TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook Dec.: Tulsa Ann’l; Hoff, 
Jack, O'Neil, Crumbo. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Dec.; Afri- 
can Sculp. & Cubist Pig. 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Arts Club To Jan. 9: Atkyns. 
Corcoran To Dec. 28: Xmas Floral 
Decorations, 


Sculptors’ 


Gift Fair. 


Forgery € 


National Gallery Dec.: Dale Coll. 

Phillips Gallery To Jan. 7: Rouault. 

Smithsonian Jo Jan. 4: Post; Guild. 

Wash. Univ. Dec.: Tack. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery Dec: Amer. Ann’l. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Art Center Dec.: Del. Ann’l. 
WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie H. Smith 7o Dec. 24: Cont. 
Amer. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum 7o Jan. 4: 
vent. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Inst. To Dec. 22: Smith; 
Jew in Art. 


Season of Ad- 





NEW YORK CITY 





MUSEUMS 


Amer. Acad. Arts & Letters (B’way 

at 155) To Jan. 4: Robinson Me- 
morial; Beerbohm. 

Brooklyn (Eastern P’kway) To Jan. 
4: “The Third Eye.” 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To Jan. 
5: Marz; Blair Bequest. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Jan. 
10: Conspicuous Waist. 

Jewish (1109 5th at 92) Dee.: 
Biblical & Jewish Themes in Cont. 
Amer. Sculp.; Szyk Memorial; To 
Jan. 7: Katz. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) From Dec. 
5: American Weols., Drwgs., Prints, 
1952; Dec: Art Treasures of the 
Metropolitan; Rembrandt; Bresdin 
é€ Other Masters of the Weird; To 
Jan. 4: Earliest Amer. Landscapes. 
Modern (11W53) 7o Jan. 4: Fauves. 
Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To Jan. 4: Australasian Native 
Arts. 

Riverside (310 Riverside Dr.) To 
Jan. 11; Artists Equity. 
Sealamandré (20W55) Dec.: Greco- 
Roman Textiles. 

Solomon R. Guggenheim (1071 5th 
at 87) Dec.: 20th Cent. Ptgs. 
Whitney (10W8) To Jan. 4: Paint- 
ing Annual, 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 5th at 55) Dec. 15-Jan. 
3: Taubes; Dec. 18-Jan. 3: Calogero. 

AC.A. (63E57) To Dec. 20: Bur- 
liuk; Dec. 29-Jan, 17: Dobkin. 

A.F.I. (50E34) To Dec. 24: Group. 

Alemany & Ertman (745 5th) To 
Dec. 20: Dali, Jewelry. 

Allison (32E57) To Jan. 3: Bellows. 

Argent (67E59) Dec.: Oils. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) 
Group. 

A.S.L. (215W57) Dec.: Xmas Group. 

Babcock (38E57) To Jan. 3: Small 
Ptgs. 

Barbizon, Little (63 at Lex.) Dec.: 
Peterson. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) To Dec. 
31: Salarrue. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Dec. 27: Group; Dec. 28-dJan. 12: 
Lipson. 

Borgenicht (65E57) 
Avery. 

Burliuk (119W57). To Jan. 3: Harris. 

Cadby-Birch (21E63) To Feb. 18: 
Miori. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) Dec.: 
Jewish Ceremonial Art; African Art. 

Carstairs (11E57) To Jan. 10: Dali. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Dec. 26: Group; Dec. 28-Jan. 9: 
4 Collections. 

Cooper (313W53) To Dec. 31: Mullen. 
Coronet (106E60) Dec.; Fr. Pigs. 
Creative (18E57) To Jan. 12: Bloom; 
Protas; Groups. 

Davis (231E60) Dec.: Xmas Group. 
Downtown (32E51) To Dec. 27: 
Davis; Kuniyoshi. 
Durlacher (11E57) 
Seligmann. 
Duveen (18E79) 
Castagno. 
Eighth (33W8) Dec.: Xmas Sale. 
Feigl (601 Mad. at 58) Dec.: Cont. 
Fr. 

Ferargil (63E57) Dec. 17-31: Selig- 
man, 

Fine Arts Assoc. 
Group. 

Fourth St. Print (145W4) Dec.: 
Group. 

Fried (6E65) Dec.: Group. 
Friedman (20E49) Dec.: Custer. 
Galerie Moderne (49W53) Dec.: 
Xmas Ptgs. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) Dec.: 
Austrian Folk Art. 

Ganso (125B57) To Jan. 3: Brows- 
ing Party. 


Dec.: 


To Dec. 27: 


To Jan. 10: 


To Jan, 10: del 


(41E57) Dec.: 


Gentle (51 Grove) Dec.: Group. 
Grand Central (15 Vand.) To Dec. 
20: Thieme; To Dec. 24: Xmas 

Show. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) To 

Dec. 23: Cook; To Dec. 31: Small 

Ptgs. 

Hacker (24W58) To Jan. 10: An- 
derson. 

Hartert (22E58) Dec.: Moldovan, 
Heller (108E57) To Dec. 20: Fur- 
man; Dec. 22-Jan. 3: Caparn. 
Hewitt (18E69) Dec.: Xmas Group. 
Hugo (26E55) Dec.: De Menocal. 
Iolas (46E57) Dec.: De Lanuz. 
Janis (15E57) Dec.: Tapestries. 
Johnnes (127 Macdougal) Dec.: 

Prints. 

Kennedy (785 5th at 60): Dee.: 

Flint. 

Kleemann 
Group. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Jan. 3: Ber- 
man; Montici Intarsia. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Dec.: Re- 
view. 

Kottler (833W58) Dec.: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) ToJan. 3: Small 

Ptgs. & Sculp. 

Layton (28E9) To Dec. 24: Gifts. 
Levitt (35E49) Dec.: Anniversary. 
Library, Seward Pk. (192 E. B’way) 

To Jan. 8: Bernhardt. 

Lilliput (231% Elizabeth) To Jan. 

9: Thespians’ Choices. 

Lion (145E52) Dec.: Pagés. 

Little (68 Grnwch.) To Dec. 24: 

Guck. 

Little Studio (680 Mad. at 63) 

Dec.: Group. 

Macbeth (11E57) Dec.: Gaertner. 

Midtown (17E57) To Jan. 3: Thon. 

Milch (55E57) Dec.: Hassam. 

Myers (1207 6th) Dec.: Group. 

Nat'l Acad. (1083 Sth at 89) To 

Dec. 23: N. Y. Soc. Women Artists. 

New Age (138W15) To Dec. 24: 

Group, 1-5 p.m. 

New Art Circle (41E57) To Dec. 

20: Hamerman; Dec.: Group. 

New (63W44) To Dec. 20: Michael; 

Dec.: Group. 

Newhouse (15E57) Dec.: Old Mas- 

ters. 

Newton (11E57) Dec.: Casein Soe. 

Niveau ‘(63E57) Dec.: Fr. Ptgs. 

Parsons (15E57) To Jan. 3: Fine. 

Passedoit (121E57) To Jan. 8: 
Luding. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Dec.: Black 
€ White. 

Peridot (6E12) To Jan. 3: Pollack. 

Perls (32E58) To Jan. 8: Holiday 
Ann’l. 

Perspectives (34E51) To Jan. $0: 
Fabrics. 

Portraits (460 Park) Dec.: Group. 

Rehn (683 5th) Dec.: Burchfield. 

Roerich Acad. (319W107) Dec.: 
Crumbo. 

RoKo (51 Grnwch.) To Dec. 24: 
Bolasni., 

Rosenberg (16E57) To Dec. 31: 
Amer. & Fr. Ptgs. 

Saidenberg (10E77) 
Group. 

Salpeter (42E57) To Dec. 31: Holi- 
day Group. 

Schab (602 Mad. at 58) To Dec. 
24: Fr. Prints. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Dec. 20: 
Karasz; Dec. 26-Jan. 3; Albright. 

Schaeffer (52E58) Dec.: Drwgs. 

Sculpture Cent. (167E69) Dec.: Gifts. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57)Dec.: African 
Sculp. 

Seligmann (5E57) Dec.: Group. 

Serigraph (38W57) Dec.: Group. 

Stable (924 7th) Dec.: Kaplan. 

Steuben (718 5th) To Dec. 27: 
Glass, 1608-1952. 

Tanager (51E4) To Dec. 21: Drwgs. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) Dec.: Xmas Collector. 

Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To Jan. 
3: Rivers. 

Tribune (100W42) To Dec. 20: Jay. 

Truman (33E29) Dec.: Graphics. 

Valentin (32E57) To Jan. 10: Cont. 
Drwgs. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) To 
Dec. 20; Guggenheimer. 

Village Cent. (42W11) To Jan. 9: 
Sculp. 

Viviano (42E57) To Dec. 31: “Is- 
chia.”’ 

Walker (117E57) Dec.: Group. 

Wellons (70E56) To Jan. 3: Carter. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) T7o Jan. 
20: Caesar. 

Wildenstein (19E64) To Dec. 20: 
Riesenfeld; To Jan. 10: Hallmark 
iwards. 

Willard (23W56) To Dec. 27: Mun- 
akata. 

Wise, Stephen House (15E84) To 
Dec. 31: Castel. 

Wittenborn (38E57) To Dec. 27: 
Twardowicz. 


(65E57) Dec.: Xmas 


Dec.: Xmas 
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Portrait Specialists 
GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


DUVEEN 


Est. 1869 


Exhibition through January 10 


THE POGGIBONSI ALTARPIECE 
(circa 1444) 


by 


ANDREA del CASTAGNO 


From the Brigittine Convent del Paradiso 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, Inc. 
18 East 79th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


WILDENSTEIN 


’ An Exhibition of | 
100 PRIZE-WINNING. WATERCOLORS 
of 
THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL 


HALLMARK ART AWARD 


ow 


Under the sponsorship of the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO 


Through January 10 
10 to 5:30, Closed Sundays 
Admission Free 


19 East 64th Street, New York 


America's 12 Most Famous Artists 
will show you how to have 
a money-making art career! 


ea eee Cerca Ce 

i Famous Artists Course 

3 Studio 9-L, Westport, Conn. 
Please send big illustrated booklet 








